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Magazine Memoranda. 





OUR SPECIALTY LIES IN SERIAL SETS. 
We Deal in No Other Class of Books of Interest to Libraries. 


Carrying a large stock, we can price or supply at short notice 
most of the sets indexed by Poole, as well as other sets of periodicals ° 
and society publications, American or foreign. 

We collate carefully, having a staff of six assistants constantly 
employed in this department. 

Mr. Thorvald Solberg, having recovered his health, will resume 
charge of our Library Department in September. Mr. Frederick W. 
Faxon, recently in charge, goes to London to manage our foreign 
agency until November next. He is so familiar with the needs of 
American libraries that he will be able to serve them efficiently, while 
abroad, in procuring or perfecting foreign sets. Mr. Solberg returns 
from a recent trip through Europe, thoroughly informed as to con- 
tinental serials. 

We invite correspondence concerning wants or contemplated 
purchases in magazines or society publications, and suggest to libra- 
rians, in view of the increasing scarcity of many sets, the wisdom of 
anticipating now the needs of the future in this line. 

We have just published a book on Private International Law, 
which will interest students of government. Dicey on the Conflict 
of Laws, written by Prof. A. V. Dicey, of Oxford, edited with Amer- 
ican notes by Prof. J. B. Moore, of Columbia University, N. Y., and 
printed in this country under the international copyright law. Price 
in law sheep binding, $6.50 NET. 

Vol. 2 of Foster on the Constitution of the United States 
will be ready in the fall. As the most serious and thorough discus- 
sion of our constitutional development published since 1833, this is 
an essential book in the department of American. history. Price per 
volume in cloth, $4.50 net; in sheep, $5.00 net. 


THE BOSTON BOOK CO. 


CHARLES C. SOULE, President. 
15% Beacon Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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A. L. A. Library Primer. 


(Under revision) 
Continuation of glossary of library terms 


(Alice B. Kroeger, librarian Drexel institute, 
Philadelphia) 


Reference book—{. Reference book 
proper, to be consulted for definite 
points of information (rather than 
read through) and arranged with 
explicit reference to ease in find- 
ing specific facts. 

2. Books not allowed to circu- 
late but kept for reference only. 
Books accessible to the pub- 
lic. Richardson. 

Reference library—A library where the 
books may not be taken from the 
building but are for consultation 
only. 

Reference list—A list of the books and 
articles on some subject referring 
to all the available reading-matter 
on it in the library, usually subdi- 
vided by topics so as to make it 
more useful. 

Reference work—That branch of the li- 
brary’s administration which in- 
cludes the assistance given to read- 
ers in their search for information 
on various subjects. 

Registration—The act of recording in-a 
register the names of applicants 
for the use of the library. 

Registration book or Borrower’s register— 
A list of all borrowers kept in the 
erder of their application by num- 
bers which are assigned also to 
their reader’s cards. 

Relative location—See movable location. 
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Rudolph continuous indexer—A cabinet for 
storing the entries of a catalog for 
the use of the public, in which the 
entries are inserted in a series of 
leaves of press board which re- 
volve around a pair of hexagonal 
drums. 

Sale duplicates—The extra copies of vol- 
umes which a library does not need 
and wishes to dispose of by sale or 
exchange. 

School-district library—A library adminis- 
tered by school officials and made 
free of access to the people of the 
community. 

Section—See Signature. 

See also reference—Refers to a subject 
heading in the catalog under which 
references are made which may be 
of value in looking up the subject 
referred from. 

Serial—A publication issued at regular 
or successive intervals in parts. 
Series—1, A number of volumes issued 
successively by a publisher in uni- 
form style witha collective title 
which usually appears at the head 
of the title-page or on the half- 

title. 

2. A set of volumes issued suc- 
cessively as a periodical or trans- 
actions of a society, numbered 
separately to distinguish from a 
previously issued set. 

Series entry—Entry of a number of sepa- 
rate works published under a col- 
lective title. 

Series note—The name of a series en- 
closed in parenthesis placed on 
the catalog entry after the imprint. 
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Shelf—A board or slab placed horizon- 
tally between and supported by 
two uprights. 

Shelf-list—A brief record of the books 
in a library as they stand on the 
shelves. The shelf-list thus ar- 
ranged forms a condensed subject 
catalog but is used chiefly in tak- 
ing the inventory of a library at 
stated intervals. Sometimes 
termed class-list. 

Shelf-list Sheets or Shelf-sheets—T he sheets 
on which the shelf-list is some- 
times made. 


Signature—1, One of the folded, printed © 


sheets which forms part of a book. 
Also called section. : 

2. The figure or letter placed by 
the printer at the bottom of the 
first page of each section, to indi- 
cate its order to the binder. 

Size notation—The designation of the 
size of a book by means of the 
number of the fold, the letter of 
the size, or by actual measurement. 

Specific cross-reference—Reference to a 
specific book in the catalog. 

Specific entry—Registry of a book under 
a heading which expresses its spe- 
cial subject as distinguished from 
entering it in a class which includes 
that subject. Cutter. 

Stack—A series of double-faced book- 
cases grouped in one room,usually 
placed as close together as possi- 
ble to allow of compact storage of 
books. The stack may be one or 
more stories high, as, a ‘‘five-sto- 
ried stack.” 

State library—A library supported by a 
state and located at the capital of 
a state chiefly for the use of its ex- 
ecutive, legislative and judicial 
departments. , 

Subject—The theme or themes of a book. 

Subject-entry—Registry under the name 
selected by the cataloger to indi- 
cate the subject. Cutter. 


Subject-heading—A heading under which 
are entered all the books relating 
to a subject. 

Subject-word-entry—Entry made under a 
word of the title which indicates 
the subject of the book. Cutter, 
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Subscription library—A library that is 
open to any one on payment of a 
fee. 

Syndetic—A pplied to that kind of dic- 
tionary catalog which connects its 
entries by means of cross refer- 
ences so as to form a whole. 

Systematic catalog—A subject catalog 
made by class-entry and the classes 
are arranged in logical order ac- 
cording to some system of classifi- 
cation. 

Three-quarter binding--A binding with 
leather back and corners of extra 
width. 

Tier—-A row of shelves placed one 
above another between two up- 
rights and reaching from the floor 
to the top of shelving. 

Time numbers—A series of book num- 
bers designed to preserve the ar- 
rangement of books on the shelves 
in chronological order in distinc- 
tion to the author or alphabetical 
order. 

Title—In the broader sense includes 
heading, title proper and imprint; 
in the narrower, it is the name of 
the book given by the author on 
thetitle-page, omitting the imprint, 
but including names of editors, 
translators, etc. Cutter. 

Title-entry—Entry under some word of 
the title, usually the first word not 
an article. 

Title-page—The page at the front ofa 
book or printed work, which con- 
tains its full title and usually gives 
author’s name, publisher, place 
and date of publication. 

Traveling library—A collection of 50 or 
100 books which may be lent for a 
limited period to responsible bor- 
rowers on payment ofa nominal 
fee to cover expenses of transpor- 
tation, etc. 

Two-book system—A system by which 
a library permits two books to be 
drawn ata time or on different 
days if the reader wishes, usually 
with the provision that only one 
book may be a novel. 

Uncut—A book is uncut when it has un- 
trimmed edges. If the edges have 
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been opened witha paper knife 
without trimming the margin, it is 
said to be opened but is uncut. 


Verso—The second or any succeeding 


left-hand page; a page of even 
number. . 

Volume—A book distinguished from 
other books or other volumes of 
the same work by having its own 
title, paging and register. Cutter. 

Volume number—Added to the book 
number to distinguish the different 
volumes of the same work. 

Withdrawal book—A book containing 
the full record of books withdrawn 
for any cause from a library. 


Appendix E 
Library tools 
(Under revision) 

Prepared by Mary W. Plummer, di- 
rector of library department of Pratt 
institute. 

Receiving and entering books; requires pen- 
cil with colored lead (for checking). 
Small blank book for counter charges. 
Table of the 1000 classification 
heads. Entry ledger or accessions 
book. 

Book numbers and cataloging; requires table 
of Cutter book numbers. Index size 
catalog cards. Catalog drawer, or 
box with rod and lid. 

Cataloging; requires red ink, for headings. 
Blue ink for call numbers. Erasers 
(ink and pencil). Hand-printed la- 
bels for catalog drawers. 

Aids to catalogers: American library as- 

sociation list of subject headings 
for use in dictionary catalogs. B. 
Library bureau. 1895. $2. 

American library association catalog- 
ing rules. 

Boston ( Mass.) library bureau. Class- 
ified illustrated catalog; a hand- 
book of library and office fittings 
and supplies. B. library bureau. 
1895. 

Cleveland (O.) public library. Alpha- 
betic catalog of the English books 
in the circulating department; au- 
thors, titles and subjects. Cleve- 
land, O. 1889. $1. 
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- Cutter, C: A. Expansive classifica- 
tion, Pt. 1. First six classifica- 
tions. B. Cutter. 1891-93. 

Cutter, C: A. Rules for a dictionary 
catalog. Ed. 3.. Wash. Govt. print- 
ing office, 1891. (U.S. Bur. of ed- 
ucation. Special report on public 
libraries, Part II. Sent free.) 

Cutter, C: A. Table of book num- 
bers. 

Detroit (Mich.) public library. Gen- 
eral catalog; Ist supplement. 1889- 
-93. Detroit. 1894. 

Dewey, Melvil. Abridged classifica- 
tion and relative index for libraries, 
clippings, notes, etc. B. Library 
Bureau. c 1894. $1.50 nt. 

Dewey, Melvil. Library school rules; 
card catalog rules: accession book 
rules; shelf list rules. B. Library 
Bureau. 1892. paper $1, % mo. $2, 
full mo. $2.50. 

Library journal; monthly; journal of 
the American library association. 


1876-date. 

Library journal,index to; v I-20, $1.50. 
Not out. 

Milwaukee (Wis.) public library. 


Quarterly index of additions. 1886- 
* date. Milwaukee. 1888. $1 per yr. 
bound, .50 yr. subscription. 

Shelf-list and_inventory; requires index size 
shelf-list cards... Drawer or box with 
rod and lid, for shelf-list. Small 
blank book for recording books miss- 
ing at time of inventory. 

Mechanical preparation of books for the 
shelves, and binding; requires rubber 
stamp to stamp library ownership; 
labels; mucilage; paste; tissue-paper; 
cheesecloth; book muslin, dark; 
blank-book for recording books sent 
to binder; slips of paper; binding 
ruler; paper for covering pamphlets; 
L. B. book support. 

Registration; requires register for bor- 
rowers, with pledge, and alphabetical 
index; cards for borrowers; small 
book for keeping trace of unpaid 
fines and damages, arranged by date 
when book became due or loss was 
incurred. 
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Charging-system; reguires pockets (if bor- 
rower is to keep his card); book- 
cards; borrowers’ cards; dating-slips; 
dating-stamps. 
Reading-room and reference-room work; 7g- 
quires cards for check-list of periodi- 
cals; paper for binding current num- 
bers of magazines, unless ready-made 
binders are used; cardboard for lists; 
slips for subject-index; Athenaeum 
newspaper file; Atwater newspaper 
file; Neilson binders. 
Helps in reference-room work: Boston pub- 
lic library, bulletin giving lists of 
historical novels; Denver public li- 
brary, bulletin giving reading lists; 
Los Angeles public library, bulletin 
giving reading lists; Milwaukee pub- 
lic library, quarterly index, giving 
reading lists; Philadelphia mercantile 
library, bulletin giving same, and va- 
rious reading lists; Providence li- 
brary; monthly reference lists; Salem 
public library, bulletin, giving read- 
ing lists; San Francisco mercantile 
library, classified list English prose 
fiction. 

Also Annual literary index; 1892-94, includ- 

ing periodicals, American and Eng- 

lish; essays, book-chapters, etc., with 
author index, bibliographies and tie- 

crology, by W. I. Fletcher & R_ R. 

Bowker: v 1-3, 3 v. N.Y. Pub. weekly, 

$3.50 ea. . 

Fletcher, W: I. “A. L. A.,” an index 
to general literature, biographical, 
historical and literary, essays and 
sketches, reports and publications 
of boards and societies dealing with 
education, health, labor, charities 
and corrections, etc... B. Hough- 
ton. 1892. $5. 

Fletcher, W: I: Poole’s index to pe- 
riodical literature: the second sup- 
plement from Ja. 1887-Ja. 1892... 
B. Houghton. 1893. $10.80 

Poole, W: F: Index to periodical lit- 
erature, 3d. ed. brought down to 
January, 1882.. . B. Osgood. 1882. 
$14.50. 

Poole, W: F: & Fletcher,W: I. Poole’s 
index to periodical literature; the 
first supplement from Ja. 1882-Ja. 


— 


Helps in selecting books: 
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1887. . . B. Houghton. 1888. $9. 
For continuation, see Fletcher. 

St. Nicholas. Index, v 1-21. Camb. 
Griswold. 1894. $1.25 nt. 


Selecting and ordering books; requires slips 


for order list and received list. 

American cat- 
alog. 1876-90. 3 v. in 4. N.Y. Pub- 
lishers’ weekly, 1880-91. 

Annual American catalog. 1886-date; 
being the full titles, with descrip- 
tive notes, of all books recorded in 
Publishers’ weekly, 1886-date, with 
author, title and subject index; 
publishers’ annual lists and direc- 
tory of publishers. N. Y. Pub. 
weekly. $5 per vol. 

Class list of books for school libra- 
ries. (In Regents’ bulletin, No. 6. 
Aug. 18g1.) 

Critic; a weekly review of literature 
and the arts. N. Y. 287 Fourth ave. 
$3 per yr. 

Dial; a semi-monthly journal of liter- 
ary criticism, discussion and in- 
formation. Chic. 315 Wabash ave. 
$2 per yr. 

Griswold, W: McC. comp. Descrip- 
tive list of novels. Camb, Griswold, 
18a0. $8 nt. 

Hardy, G: E. 500 books for the 
young. Scribner, N.Y. 1892. cl. 50 
cts. 

Hewins, C.M: comp. Books for the 
young. Leypoldt, Park Row, N.Y. 
Pub. weekly. 1884. 

Leypoldt, A. H. & Iles, G: ed. List 
of books for girls and women and 
their clubs; with descriptive and 
critical notes and.a list of periodi- 
cals, and hints for girls’ and wom- 
en’s clubs. B. Library Bureau. 
$1 nt. 

Nation; a weekly journal devoted to 
politics, literature, science and art. 
N. Y. 208 Broadway. $3 per year. 

New Book list; (monthly) L. Library 
Bureau. 1896. $1 per yr. 

Publishers’ Weekly; the American 
book trade journal. N. Y. 59 Duane 
st. $3 per yr.” 

Sargent, J: F. comp. Reading for 
the young; a classified and annota- 
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ted catalog with an alphabetical 
author index. B. Library Bureau. 
$1. 

Saturday review; (weekly.) L. 38 
Southampton st. Strand. 30s. 4d. 
per year. 

Sawin, J. M. Annual list of books 
for young people. Sawin. Prov. R. 
I. 1885-9r. 

Sonnenschein, W: S. Best books: a 
reader’s guide to the choice of the 
best available books. . . in every 
department of science, art and lit- 
erature, with the dates of the first 
and last editions and the price, size, 
and publisher’s name of each book: 
a contribution toward systematic 
bibliography. London. Sonnen- 
schein. $9. 

Sonnenschein, W: S. Readers’ guide 
to contemporary literature, being 
the first supplement to the ‘“ Best 
Books,” with complete author and 
subject index. London. Sonnen- 


schein. 1895. 
Spectator: weekly. L. 41. tos. 6d.. 
per yr. 


U. S. Bureau of education; Catalog 
of A. L.A. library; 5,000v. for a 
popular library, selected by the 
American Library association and 
shown at the World’s Columbian 
Exposition. Wash. Govt. 1893. 


Comments on A. L. A. Primer 


Chapter 2.—Emphasize the point of 
seeking aid and advice from a small 
public library. Visit several such libra- 
ries, the smaller the better, if you are 
starting on a small scale. The large 
libraries have of necessity many forms, 
blanks and processes, which are not 
necessary in a small library. I know 
of one instance where the directors of 
a library visited the largest library in 
their section of the country and one of 
the largest in the United States, and 
then proceeded to copy the blanks. 
The consequence was the application 
blank was four times as large as neces- 
sary and was almost as ironclad as a 
chattel mortgage. 
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It is an unfortunate fact but it is none 
the less true, that in visiting a library 
the seeker after knowledge is more 
inclined to copy the mistakes of man- 
agement and errors in details than any- 
thing else. There are more of these in 
large libraries than in small libraries, 
for the simple reason that the large 
libraries cannot mend their ways many 
times where they would. The numer- 
ous small librarics starting up through 
the country are much the best patterns 
for starting a library. It would be a 
good thing if we could give the ear- 
marks of a live librarian, one up to the 
times and having the latest and best 
methods, but such cannot be done. 

I should decrease the proportion of 
religion in the general estimate of a 
library and increase the general works. 
Of the 16 per cent given to first four of 
the classes there listed, I should prefer 
the following: General works .04; Phi- 
losophy .o1; Religion .02; Sociology 
.o9. I think that in these times it is 
far more important to have Sociology 
.og and Religion .o2, than to have Re- 
ligion .o5 and Sociology .06. 

G. E. Wire, M. D. 


A bookmark of light weight paper 
(2 1-2 in. by 7 in.) printed in plain type, 
with good sized type used in the head- 
lines, has been found a very practical 
and useful little luxury in the Withers 
public library. One side is devoted to 
quotations on books and reading, which 
many of our patrons have committed 
to memory. The other side is devoted 
to extracts from our “State Law,” 
“City Ordinance,” “Rules and Regu- 
lations,” in regard to the penalties for 
injury to books, papers, etc.; also the 
most important rules for the circulation 
of books and the hours of opening. The 
bookmarks are inexpensive and more 
than pay for themselves, as now few 
books are brought in with turned down 
leaves and there certainly is a general 
improvement in the use of books. We 
adopted the idea from the Peoria pub- 
lic library where they have been in use 
for some time with equal satisfaction. 

Evva L. Moore. 
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THE meeting of the A. L. A. at Cleve- 
land pushes the other meetings very 
closely for first place in point of inter- 
est, attendance, pleasure, and profit. 
There were more new faces at this 
meeting than we remember to have 
seen before at any meeting. The papers 
and discussions were not tedious and, 
for the most part, people talked to the 
point and stopped when they reached 
it. The officers in charge have reason 
to rejoice at the very pleasurable time, 
which was largely due to their efforts. 


THE new officers of the A. L. A. have 
the best wishes of all concerned in its 
welfare, which will be heartily express- 
ed by cordial coéperation in their work 
for the upbuilding of the library pro- 
fession. Mr Brett has been ready al- 
ways to give his time and strength to 
any plan to help forward the good of 
the library world, and the library pro- 
fession will not be slow to return to 
him in his new position the same help 
which he has so freely bestowed on 
others. Mr Hayes has always been a 
warm friend of library interests, and it 
will be a helpful thing for the associa- 
tion to have as secretary a man who, 
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‘while keeping in touch with the prog- 


ress of the library profession, has also 
been a man of affairs in the world at 
large. We present elsewhere portraits 
of the president and ‘secretary with 
short sketches of each. 


THE tone of President Dana’s address 
at Cleveland may seem at first hearing 
to be pessimistic, but when taken as a 
whole and considered as the utterances 
of the man, much helpfulness may 
be derived from it. People assembled 
at a public meeting are usually regaled 
with eulogies on themselves and their 
work. It is a positive good, therefore, 
that occasionally someone should point 
out the faults and failings. Noone can 
deny that “looking from the other 
side” there is room for just complaint, 
and many mistakes of head and heart 
come from atoo well satisfied condition 
of mind with one’s work and surround- 
ings. A certain amount of dissatisfac- 
tion is necessary to all progress, and 
librarians as well as other people need 
the stimulus of “greater heights beyond 
our line that must yet be attained.” 


For the first time in the history of 
the A. L. A. a bookseller, as, such, had 
a definite time and place on the pro- 
gram. There were a greater number 
of the craft at Cleveland than has ever 
attended a meeting before. A better 
and larger display of books was pre- 
sented than has been done before. 
Topics of interest to both were dis- 
cussed—material, bindings,work, prices, 
arrangement of stock, and time and 
means of ordering. All this indicates 
a better understanding of the work on 
the part of the book people, and prom- 
ises truer ‘relations between them and 
the libraries than have existed before. 


THE growing interest among libra- 
rians and literary workers in the Cleve- 
land cumulative index, shows the need 
that has existed of a monthly record of 
this kind. It is a work that in a short 
time will make innumerable friends. 
The plan pursued in its preparation is 
calculated to make it symmetrical and 
systematic, and therefore extremely 
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valuable. Three trained catalogers, 
chosen on account of well proven abil- 
ity, are constantly at work on it in the 
Cleveland public library. They work 
in consultation, and go over the ground 
to be covered, carefully and in harmony. 
This means a knowledge by each of 
them of the several divisions, and of 
the work as a whole. The strength of 
the several parts is thus kept symmetri- 
cal‘and no one part overshadows another 
in style or completeness. The work is 
not retarded by waiting for delayed 
matter at a distance, but goes on sys- 
tematically to a finish. This work de- 
serves the support, not only of the busy 
librarian, who cannot take the time to 
prepare his reference lists as he would 
like to have them, but also of the small 
library that has any _ considerable 
amount of periodical literature. Book 
people in general will find it exceed- 
ingly valuable as a current index, and 
the cumulative number at the close of 
the year will give in a convenient form 
all the noted topics discussed in over 
fifty leading periodicals for the year. 

It is an outgrowth of a system of ref- 
erence work carried on in the Cleveland 
public library for several years, and now 
published on account of the expressed 
wish of many literary workers for an 
index that would be up to date and on 
hand when most needed. While an 
annual index is a valuable and neces- 
sary thing in library work, it does not 
furnish information at the time certain 
topics are up for discussion, and it often 
happens that when an annual index 
makes its appearance, topics of the day 
are then based on matters not treated 
of at all in its pages. 


WHILE the meeting at Cleveland was 
a success from every point, it also.gives 
room for the question, Is the A. L. A. 
living up to its opportunities? Is its 
influence as far reaching and as inspir- 
ing as it should be? While all who are 
in contact with the association feel and 
acknowledge its helpfulness, their num- 
ber is a very small per cent of all the 
library workers in the country. There 
are more than 5,000 libraries in the 
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United States and Canada, and yet there 
were less than 300 libraries represented 
at Cleveland. That the meeting at 
Cleveland was so largely attended; was 
the result of the indefatigable work of 
a few members, and especially of the 
retiring secretary. Prompted by the 
A. L. A. spirit of helpfulness, he spent 
largely of his own time and means to 
work up an interest in the matter, and 
yet was not able to meet all the oppor- 
tunities which presented themselves for 
effective work. His obligation to his 
own library was strained to the utmost 
to get the time to do the work which 
he accomplished, while it represents an 
actual expenditure of his own means of 
a considerable amount, and one can not 
be surprised that he felt unable to as- 
sume the duties longer. This condition 
ought not to exist in such a body as 
the A. L. A. 

The secretary ought to be able to 
respond to all calls for his presence and 
help as a representative of the A. L. A. 
at library meetings in different states, 
and the expense of it should be borne 
by the association. A wonderful work 
can be done in the next few years by 
sending out wherever needed, an enthu- 
siastic representative of the A. L.A. to 
present its advantages and opportuni- 
ties. Pusitic LisrARIES hopes to see 
the executive board take such action 
soon as will relieve Mr Hayes of the 
embarrassments which hampered Mr. 
Elmendorf, and in this it voices the 
sentiment of a majority of fair-minded 
library workers. The additions to the 
membership of the association which 
will be made by helping Mr Hayes to 
do the work he is capable of doing in 
the library field, will more than cover 
the cost, beside the inestimable help 
it will be to the library cause. And 
lastly, the A. L. A. is not a penurious 
beggar to ask any man to spend his 
own money for it, however much he 
may have. The A. L. A. should be to 
everyone what it is to a few—an inspi- 
ration, asource of helpfulness, a lofty 
standard to lead the way to higher and 
better things in the library world. 
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Eighteenth General Conference, Cleveland 
and Mackinaw 
September 1-11, 1896 


Tuesday morning, September |, clear 
and bright, brought to Cleveland a large 
body of enthusiastic, and for the most 
part, good-natured people. The party 
from Chicago was the first to arrive, 
although many librarians who had gone 
independently were already in the city. 
The bunting and other decorations dis- 
played, gave a feeling of elation to the 
travelers, though there was a silent 
question of why the pristine glory of 
the red, white and blue had departed. 
Later it was learned that these same 
colors had been doing duty for a whole 
month previous, in the different gather- 
ings of other distinguished associations 
assembled to celebrate Cleveland’s cen- 
tennial. There wasa good deal of won- 
der when the hotel which had been as- 
signed as headquarters was reached, at 
the great crowd of every hue and kind. 
It was soon evident, however, that we 
were not the center of attraction as 
there seemed to be a steady stream to- 
ward an upper room. Soon word was 
passed that William J. Bryan was shak- 
ing hands with his fellow-citizens and 
whether from curiosity or a claim on 
the title, many of the librarians joined 
the procession and passed in review 
before the Boy Orator of the Platte. 
Mrs Bryan, it might be remarked in 
passing, is one of an interested commit- 
tee to sustain a system of traveling li- 
braries in Nebraska. About noon the 
eastern librarians arrived and as the 
other guests of the hotel departed, 
the personnel soon assumed a familiar 
appearance and while never before were 
so many new workers ata convention, 
the A. L..A. was soon in evidence. 
Tuesday afternoon was spent in visit- 
ing points of interest around the city, 
the several libraries, and in renewing 
acquaintance between members who 
had met before. The Case library was 
an object of interest with its bright, 
clean rooms, and the evident air of 
thrift, if one may use the word regard- 
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ing libraries, which seemed to pervade 
the place. Chas. H. Orr, the librarian, 
and his pleasant assistant, Miss Fitch, 
were ready at all times to show the li- 
brarians around and bring to notice the 
interesting things to be seen in the 
library. 

Peter F. Neff, of the Western Re- 
serve, has one of the finest collections 
of historical material that the West pos- 
sesses. As he kindly showed the visi- 
tors through, one unconsciously felt the 
small part of all that exists in our day. 
The collection of historical records, 
manuscripts, state documents of United 
States and the separate states is very 
valuable. The library is badly cramped 
for room, but in a short time will have 
a new home where the display can be 
utilized to a better advantage. 

The public library was thronged with 
visitors all the afternoon. It was decor- 
ated with flags and flowers, and the cor- 
dial welcome extended to all who enter- 
ed made the place so attractive that 
many lingered here until too late to visit 
the other libraries. The arrangement of 
this library deserves the praise which 
was freely expressed by all, especially 
the plan of placing in each division the 
card catalog belonging to that class. 

Tuesday night a reception to the vis- 
itors was held in the parlors of the 
Hollenden, anda delightful evening was 
spent in renewing old acquaintances 
and making new. 


Formal Opening 


The 18th general conference of the 
American Library Association was 
called to order on Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 2, at g A. M., by President John 
Cotton Dana, librarian public library, 
Denver, Colo. The opening meeting 
was held in the hall of the Chamber of 
Commerce and proved much too large 
for even these commodious quarters. 
Many people were not able to enter the 
hall, and a large number were com- 
pelled to stand during most of the ex- 
ercises. Mr Dana’s address was one 
of the most widely discussed features 
of the entire meeting. It will repay a 
thorough and careful reading by all 
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thoughtful librarians who have the good 
of the library cause of the future at 
heart. It was’strong, straightforward, 
honest and timely. While one may 
differ as to the correctness of some of 
the conclusions, he cannot help but 
assent to the truth of most of the sen- 
timents expressed. He said in part: 
Hear the other side 

Library buildings are, almost with- 
out exception, poorly adapted to their 
purpose. The books within them are 
very largely fiction of alow grade. The 
people who use these books are, a good 
proportion of them, lazy, idly curious, 
and more concerned to get the last 
flashy novel than to improve themselves 
or any one else. There are a few li- 
braries that are not open to some of the 
charges set against them. The pur- 
poseless pettiness of the great mass of 
popular reading, the lack of aim or ef- 
fort in many of the frequenters of the 
public library, the triviality of much of 
its educational work, are all counts in 
the indictment. So too are the facts 
that the library relieves the idle and 
incompetent from the necessity of go- 
ing to work to earn money for books, 
that it checks the tendency toward 
book collecting, and that it tends to 
lead parents to become indifferent to 
their children’s reading, “just as the 
free public school may lead them to be 
indifferent to their formal education.” 

It is well to know the case against 
the library, that more effort may be 
made to justify the library calling, and 
to make the library itself of more use 
in the world. To do this, the librarian 
must realize that the library is good 

‘only as he makes it so, that he himself 
is of no importance in his community 
by virtue of his office alone, and that 
he had best divest himselfof all the trap- 
pings of self-satisfaction and awaken to 
a sense of sins of omission, of things 
undone or ill done. 

Let the librarian, then, who would 
make the charge of the other side void 
and of no effect, look first to his own per- 
sonal growth and beware of the narrow- 
ing effects of too much books; let him be 
social; let him be outspoken on subjects 
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of liberal management: let him support, 
work with, and advertise the A. i A.; 
let him be in touch with the library 
section of the N. E. A., and enlist the 
teachers in the service of the library; 
let him win the support of the local 
book and newsdealer, and encourage 
the ownership of books; let him inter- 
est in his library local book lovers, stu- 
dents, scholars, and men of affairs; let 
him recognize and aid in all ways pos- 
sible the clubs, associations, and socie- 
ties of his town, clergymen, editors, and 
even Sunday-school libraries; let him 
make his own library part of the life 
of his community, and let him also be 
quick to recognize his fellow-workers, 
and to extend all aid and support to 
other libraries. He will be all the more 
eager to do this, because only by so 
doing can he and his fellows become 
of importance in the world, and gain 
that position of dignity and influence 
to which their calling would seem to 
entitle them. Librarians now are of 
not much importance in the world of 
affairs. A raising of the standard of 
librarianship by inspiring and advoca- 
ting in modern methods every humblest 
librarian in every smallest community 
will do more than anything else to 
make the title “librarian,” one which 
will bring its bearer respect and influ- 
ence wherever it is worn. 

The president’s address was followed 
by another from J. N. Larned, of the 
Buffalo library, which was one of his 
usual scholarly and masterly efforts. 
He chose as his subject: 


Prospect and retrospect in the closing years 
of the century 


and sought to look at the present age as 
it will appear to philosophic students of 
the future. They will find, in his opin- 
ion, that the dominant processes of civ- 
ilization in modern times, which have 
tended to what may be called the widen- 
ing of life, have been so enormously ac- 
celerated in recent years, and have pre- 
cipitated their later effects upon us so 
suddenly and rapidly that they have 
produced a peculiar shallowness and 
vulgarity in the culture of the period. 
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The facility of communication to which 
the world has now attained is a revolu- 
tionary influence not adequately under- 
stood. It has stripped commerce of 
the dignity which used to belong to it 
as afield of heroic adventure and as 
the most important of scientific schools, 
and the mercenary motives which actu- 
ate it are shown bare to the sight in 
their naked vulgarity. It has made the 
democracy of free countries, which 
was only potential even down to the 
generation of our fathers, a real, prac- 
tical fact, both politically and socially, 
by making possible and easy the organ- 
ization of combinations which was dif- 
ficult or impossible before. It has 
brought us to the stage of social evolu- 
tion at which a real popular opinion, 
half informed and unreasonable for the 
most part, but nevertheless a deter- 
mined opinion formed by individual 
minds, appears wide awake, for the 
first time in human history—watchful 
of passing events and rising questions, 
and ready to act on them day by day, 
as they come. It is an absolutely new 
force in society, wholly different in kind 
as well as in degree from what passed 
for public opinion a century or half a 
century ago. It is eating like an acid 
into the substance of the great old po- 
litical parties of every democratic na- 
tion, and the whole ancient structure of 
society is being dissolved by its action. 

The old apparent stabilities are 
everywhere giving way, to be replaced 
by conditions of unstable equilibrium— 
the conditions in fact, which Nature in 
all her working identifies with organic 
life-—-and which promise, therefore, a 
vital and enduring constitution of soci- 
ety for the future. But we are in the 
chaotic interval, between a solidity that 
was crystalized in the classes and parties 
and churches of an inorganic society 
hitherto, and the elasticity of living 
tissue that will come into the substance 
of the social body hereafter. If the 
old order is dissolved by a fluid ease of 
intercourse and communication among 
‘its members, a new order will arise 
from the yet greater mobilities of a 
coming time. 
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Among temporary effects of the sud- 
den widening of communication and 
travel within recent years, the vulgar- 
izing of the newspaper press is the most 
disheartening of all. The common 
school, making possible readers, and 
the newspaper, inviting them to read, 
arrived together in the world at a con- 
junction which might have seemed to 
be a happy miracle for the universaliz- 
ing of culture among the races of the 
West. If it could have been possible 
then to deal with newspapers as other 
educational agencies are dealt with; to 
invest them with definite moral respon- 
sibilities; to take away from them their 
mercenary motive; to endow them as 
colleges are endowed-—if that could 
have been possible, to what imaginable 
degree of common culture might not 
Europe and America by this time be 
approaching? As it is, we are as we 
are today, disputing and striving to 
explain to one another a condition of 
society which shames all who think of 
it. The irresponsible reporter has in 
most cases dethroned the responsible 
editor and reigns in his place, making 
the daily literature on which most of us 
feed and tincture our minds. It is a 
monotoned literature, its one note flip- 
pancy, and its flippancy is infecting all 
popular literature and art. 

But if the common mind of the age 
is trivialized and vulgarized by its 
newspapers and its commerce, it is be- 
ing at the same time pricked to a new 
alertness, and faculties are being wak- 
ened in it that will some day answer 
the call to the higher uses. And the 
world was never before so alive with 
moral and intellectual energies working 
to that end. Weare seeing the rise of 
an enterprise in education which rivals 
the enterprise of mechanical industry 
and trade. Books are being made to 
do considerably alone what books and 
newspapers ought rightly to be doing 
together. How to win readers of the 
general mass from unwholesome news- 
papers to wholesome books, or how to 
change the spirit of the common news- 
papers of the day from flippancy to so- 
briety, from the tone of the worst in 
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social manners and morals to the tone 
of the best, is the gravest pending prob- 
lem of civilization. The zeal and the 
energy of free schools and free libra- 


‘ries can achieve the solution of it, and 


there is nothing else that can. 

At the close of Mr Larned’s address 
H. M. Utley of Detroit, extended a 
cordial invitation from Detroit to visit 
the city on the post conference trip. 

A recess of a few moments was taken, 
and the audience moved around to 
secure, if possible, more comfortable 
positions in the crowded room. 

The next exercise was presented by 
Bernard Green, superintendent of con- 
struction of the National library at 
Washington, D.C. Mr Green gave a 
very exhaustive description of the 
building, its fittings and purposes, 
which was copiously illustrated by 
wall drawings, and blue prints which 
were passed among the audience. 


National library building 


In the most comprehensive sense 
this is the largest, most monumental 
and beautiful, the best appointed, and 
therefore the grandest building that 
the world has yet erected for the sole 
purpose ofa library. With but poor and 
incomplete examples of large library 
buildings to precede it, its design is 
necessarily based on theory and deduc- 
tion rather than established principles, 
for there were none. Its plan is gen- 
eric, affording the largest latitude for 
expansion and rearrangement to meet 
future indefinite needs. 

The crowded condition of the library 
as early as 1872 called for more room, 
and new quarters began to be discussed 
in Congress, but no action was taken 
until 1886, when a separate building 
was provided for. Work began in 1887, 
but the plan and management were 
changed in 1888, and the present plan 
was adopted. Since then, operations 
have continued and the building is 
nearly finished at a total cost of six and 
a quarter millions of dollars. The long 
delay of Congress in coming to a con- 


clusion was doubtless a blessing in the 


end, as it might not otherwise have 





provided so munificently and effect- 
ively, and thus obtained the present 
magnificent result. 

The building has been erected under 
the independent charge of General 
Thos. L. Casey, chief of equerries of 
the army. It is of three stories and 
cellar, with four open courts. The 
middle is occupied by the rotunda, 100 
feet in diameter, and 125 feet high in 
the clear, crowned by the gilded dome. 
This rotunda is the public reading room 
and center of administration of the li- 
brary proper. It is reached through 
the grand staircase hall from the main 
entrance. Around the rotunda or read- 
ing room are two tiers of alcoves so 
arranged with shelving as to provide 43 
private study spaces for readers. Over 
these is a spacious public gallery, above 
which are eight semicircular windows 
of 32 feet diameter for lighting the 
reading room. Adjoining the octagon 
are three radiating book stacks, each 
nine stories or tiers in height. Two of 
these stacks will accommodate 800,000 
volumes each, and the other 175,000, 
which, together with the shelving in 
the octagon alcoves, make a total of 
about 2,000,000 volumes. 

The building is 470 feet by 340 feet 
on the ground, covering about three 
and three-quarter acres, and is about 
a quarter of a mile from the Capitol. 
The lower story is 14 feet high, the 
next 21, and the upper one 28 feet. 
These numbers being multiples of 7 
feet, which is the height of the several 
stack stories, the main floors of the 
building coincide with the correspond- 
ing stack decks. 

The plan of the building is perfectly 
symmetrical on the east and west axis 
and provides for the so-called central 
system of administration, similar to 
that of the British Museum. In the 
center of the reading room is the at- 
tendants’ desk, inclosed by the catalog 
counter and containing all apparatus. 
for communication and automatic trans- 
portation to the book stacks. Around 
this are three concentric circular rows 
of readers’ tables, all visible from a 
raised station in the center, and accom- 
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modating 246 readers, allowing four feet 
of space to each. Twenty-four pneu- 
matic tubes in the central desk. com- 
municate with the several decks in the 
stacks, the librarian’s office, and the 
Capitol, carrying messages and serving 
also as speaking tubes. Electric tele- 
phones, etc., are also provided. 

The building is solid and permanent 
in construction, and, of course, fireproof 
in the highest sense. Its exterior walls 
are of New Hampshire granite and the 
court walls of light enameled bricks 
and granite. 

To librarians the most interesting 
feature is the book stacks,’ which are of 
an entirely new and special design for 
this building. Eighteen important req- 
uisites are fulfilled in their construc- 
tion. They can be understood and 
appreciated only by being seen. The 
framework is of steel and cast iron, the 
decks of white marble slabs, and the 
shelves of light cold rolled steel bars 
as smooth as glass. An iron stairway 
and hydraulic elevator in the middle of 
the stack adds to the conveniences of 
internal communication. 

A mechanical automatic book carrier 
consisting of a pair of endless cables 
conveying trays, runs vertically in a 
shaft down through the stack to the 
cellar, thence horizontally to a shaft 
leading up into the center of ‘the read- 
ingroom. The trays are of comb tooth 
form, engaging with toothed receiving 
and delivery plates, so that the cables 
run continuously 1oo feet per minute, 
receiving and delivering books auto- 
matically. 

Warming and ventilation of the build- 
ing is by the indirect method with hot 
water coils. Fans are applied for occa- 
sional use for the stacks and reading 
room and may be used elsewhere if 
found desirable. All boilers, coal vaults, 
pumps, etc., are located entirely outside 
the building under ground. 

A tunnel large enough for a man to 
walk through connects the library with 
the Capitol, and will contain an endless 
cable book carrier of capacity equal to 
a bound volume of newspapers. Tele- 
phone wires and the pneumatic tube 


referred to will also run in this tunnel. 
By these means, members of Congress 
may communicate quickly and fully 
with the librarian and more promptly 
get information and books than can 
now be done with the library in the 
Capitol itself. 

The building is extensively and beau- 
tifully enriched by the works of many 
of our best sculptors and painters, and 
no building in the world surpasses it in 
these particulars. All suitable spaces 
are occupied with fitting quotations and 
the names of the world’s greatest men. 

Next winter the structure will be 
completed in every particular and 
turned over to Congress for occupation 
by the library, within the time and cost 
originally estimated and fixed by law. 
Its capabilities and magnitude will not 
for some time be realized, and the 
question of its best use for the greatest 
good of the nation and of mankind must. 
receive the most intelligent and studi- 
ous consideration. 

Mr Green was followed by F. A. Cran- 
dall, superintendent of public docu- 
ments, Washington, D.C., on the never- 
failing topic of public documents and 
the new public document Dill. Mr. 
Crandall said in part: 

This office has been, from the first, 
over-pressed with routine work, over- 
whelmed with correspondence of more 
than one hundred letters a day, and 
constantly in contact with problems of 
legal interpretation and library prac- 
tice for which no precedents were to be 
found. The organization was com- 
pleted and work begun July 1, 1895. 
The statistics from that date to June 


31, 1896 are: 
Accumulations from various de- 

PUCEIONS 65. 6 sa o's ceca pins ss 252,602 vols. 
New work from gov't printing 

OMCE 6625... seed wie waussaee are 143,091 vols. 
Exchanges from libraries.......... 31/601: 
Catalog copies, over.............. 60,000 “ 


These were not all bound volumes, 
but were made up in part of pamphlets, 
bills, resolutions, etc. During the year 
the volumes distributed 


To depository libraries........... 105,170 vols. 
To libraries other than deposito- 
POR oo os Kao ohse Cubes belva bes 66,016 vols. 
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Works distributed on the order of 


members of Congress......... 13,580 vols, 
SOI a i Sse io eben eo aware eRe S567: 4 
To departments tocomplete tiles.. 1,134 “ 


There have been few complaints of 
books lost or mis-sent, and as all our 
sendings are by registered mail, we 
have been able in all cases to trace and 
deliver unaccounted for volumes. 
There is an impression throughout the 
country that a member of Congress 
can get as many books as he likes. 
This is a mistake, A ledger account is 
kept with each member, and he cannot 
get a copy beyond his allotment except 
by trading with some other member or 
by buying. As there is a fraction re- 
maining over the congressional allot- 
ment, it is provided by law that these 
shall be sent to the superintendent of 
public documents for the use of libraries 
to be named by members of Congress 
and forsale. I haveasked each senator 
and representative to name one library 
for this purpose. These form the list 
of “remainder” libraries and number 
about 240. They have one advantage 
over the depositories, in that the books 
are bound in cloth and frequently fur- 
nished months and even years before 
the same books are ready for shipment 
to the depositories. There is a list of 
libraries entitled to receive publications 
of the United States Geographical Sur- 
vey. There are about 600 of these. 
We have about 1,300 libraries to which 
we furnish regular supplies of public 
documents in greater or less number. 
We are always glad to be able to help 
all libraries to fill their sets of docu- 
- ments, or even furnish the whole set 
when we can doso. One very impor- 
tant work has been to supply various 
missing records to government cepart- 
ments. Not a single government de- 
partment or bureau has a complete set, 
even of its own publications. 

The most serious undertaking in 
which we have been engaged has been 
the preparation of the first annual cata- 
log of our documents. The name, “‘com- 
prehensive index,” is a misleading title. 
It does not index any public document; 
but catalogs all those of the fifty-third 
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Congress up to the end of the fiscal 
year 1895. I have been of some use to 
the trained catalogers who have had 
charge of the work, as I represented 
the next most important party in inter- 
est, namely, the ignorant public, for 
which my qualifications were indisput- 
able. The various knotty problems 
have been tried on me,on the theory 
that if they could be made clear to me 
they could be made clear to anyone 
else. If I could not be instructed up 
to the standard of the work, then the 
standard was simplified until it came 
within my limitations, and I can finally 
say that I understand nearly all of it. 
We have strong hopes that this catalog 
will be found more convenient and 
valuable than any previous catalog of 
public documents, and are pushing the 
work on the new volume on the same 
plan. This volume will cover the work 
along to the end of the fiscal year 1896. 

The first part of the so-called “con- 
solidated index” is partly complete in 
manuscript. This, also, practically 
speaking, is a catalog, but as it will take 
the place of the various so-called in- 
dexes that have since the 30th Congress 
appeared in the front of the volume of 
congressional documents, it is thought 
best to retain the old name. The in- 
dex will practically be a finding list for 
congressional documents proper, and 
will not treat of public documents in 
general. 

The library work of our office, which 
has included the exchanges and care 
of duplicates, has been enormous and 
the number of assistants small, but a 
surprising amount of work has been 
accomplished. A reference library of 
1,200 volumes has been established and 
a quarter of a million duplicates have 
been made ready for use. It does not 
seem an extravagant estimate to say 
that this government property thus re- 
claimed is worth half a million dollars. 
The printing and binding alone cost 
that much, while the cost of compila- 
tion is beyond computation. An im- 
portant part of our work has been the 
finding of all sorts of books for all sorts 
of people. We have had applications 
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for pretty much everything the Govern- 
ment has published since Washington’s 
inauguration in 1789, and certainly for 
many things that the Government has 
never published. A recent letter from 
a citizen in the West asks how he can 
get copies of the Statesman's year book 
without paying $3.00 apiece; another 
wants a copy of Coin’s Financial School. 
Such applications are easily disposed 
of; but to all applications for public 
documents, no matter how old or ob- 
scure, we give our most serious atten- 
tion. In the absence of catalogs, and 
in view of the eccentric methods of 
publication adopted by some govern- 
ment officials, this work of looking up 
old documents is extremely difficult. 

It was a matter of serious disappoint- 
ment that we were unable to secure the 
passage of the bill to improve printing 
and binding methods of the public 
documents. These methods are what 
they might be expected to be, in view 
of the fact that they are devised by the 
heads of 120 different publishing bu- 
reaus, few of whom have had any train- 
ing in bookmaking, each of whom acts 
for himself without any central super- 
vision. What was proposed in the new 
bill was to establish by law a few general 
principles recognized by librarians and 
publishers as sound, and to which no 
public bureau would have much difficulty 
in conforming. It passed: the House 
and there was no opposition to it in the 
Senate; but its members were so busy 
with other matters which they thought 
were more important, that they failed 
to take it up. I have no doubt of the 
passage of the bill the next session. It 
will be the first step in the improve- 
ment of the document service of the 
government, and a very important one. 

If I were to attempt to draw a literary 
moral from the first year’s experience 
of the document office, I would prob- 
ably ask to be credited with doing 
something to offset the flood of fiction 
which is giving libraries so much con- 
cern. Possibly, however, the inunda- 
tion of public documents may lead to 
results more terrible than fiction read- 
ing. We send out a good deal of pure 
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imagination ourselves in the Congres- 
sional Record and some other publica- 
tions, and many librarians help us by 
stowing away the more matter-of-fact 
public documents where nobody can 
get them. C. A. Cutter has proposed, 
and the Massachusetts library club 
has approved, a proposition that, in- 
stead of the present depository method, 
by which everything published is given 
to all libraries alike, the plan to be 
adopted of each public library asking 
for such documents as it needs and can 
care for. I give my own very hearty 
approval of this plan, but it can only 
be carried out by legislation. Under 
Mr Cutter’s plan it could in a very few 
years be found which sort of public 
documents were in most demand and 
the size of the editions published could 
be gauged correctly. Then it would 
not so often be the case as it now is that 
books which so few want are printed in 
great numbers, while others for which 
there is a most eager demand, are in 
limited supplies. 

At the close of Mr Crandall’s paper 
R. R. Bowker called attention to the 
report of the committee on public doc- 
uments, which had already been printed. 
He also presented the following resolu- 
tions to the association which were 
adopted: Approval of the supplemen- 
tary public document bill; extending 
the thanks of the association to George 
D. Perkins of Iowa, for his efforts in 
behalf of the bill; approval of the sepa- 
ration of the copyright office from the 
National library; condemning political 
influence in the administration of library 
affairs. 

The morning having been taken up 
with these. discussions, and the room 
being uncomfortably filled with people, 
it was decided to adjourn until after- 
noon, when, it was announced, the 
meeting would be held in the Army 
and Navy building, on Superior street. 

The second session began promptly 
at 2:30in the hall of the Army and Navy 
building, which was none too large to 
hold the people assembled. After 
some discussion of the appointment of 
a committee to confer with the con- 
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gressional committee.on the National 

library, on the reorganization of that 

institution, the matter was tabled. The 

first exercise was the presentation of 

a paper by George Iles, Montreal, on 
Appraisal of literature 

A typical American museum of 
twenty years ago contained valuable 
specimens drawn from earth, air and 
ocean. It had received rich gifts both 
from science and art; but the general 
effect of it was not alluring; it repelled 
ordinary mortals. Only the student 
could find meat and drink in the shelves 
and cases. There has been a marvel- 
ous change from dullness to fascination 
in ourday. As oneenters the museum 
at Washington, at Cambridge, at New 
York, he is held by one vivid interest 
after another until he is compelled with 
regret to leave. Much of this change 
must be credited to discoveries and in- 
ventions in the past twenty years that 
have increased the capital of museums. 
Much also has been done by giving col- 
lections a reasoned order. But an im- 
provement equal to any other in im- 
portance has been the labeling of every 
specimen fully and clearly, instead of 
bestowing only its name. The curator 
has taken the printer for his partner 
and sought to say everything that may 
awaken the visitor’s interest, and an- 
swer every question he is likely to ask. 
We owe gratitude to the man who 
enables a specimen to tell its story, ex- 
plain whence it came, what it is good 
for, and its place in the great scheme 
of interpretation. 

While the museum has been advan- 
cing in wealth and in methods of mak- 
ing that wealth available to the plain 
people, the public library has borne it 
fraternal company in the service of 
papular culture. As the museum has 
been enriched by new gifts from the 
explorer, the discoverer, the inventor, 
so has'the public library received new 
wealth in the provinces of art and 
science, scholarship and research, his- 
tory, poetry and romance. And better 
modes of classifying its treasures, new 
and old, improvement in every detail 
of administration, have brought the 
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public library to vastly extended use- 
fulness, and, notably, in the codperation 
more and more intimate which has in 
consequence sprung up between it and 
the museum. 

It is with regard to this matter of 
the label that the methods of the mu- 
seum are distinctly in advance of those 
of its neighbor and friend, the public 
library. The curator has put so much 
light and color into his ticket that the 
dry bones of his cases move and live; 
the librarian still shows a catalog of 
mere titles which the ordinary reader 
runs over much as he might a series of . 
tickets in a museum twenty years ago. 
Great treasures are undoubtedly heaped 
up in the shelves before him, but he 
takes the fact very largely upon trust. 

In the unrespecting catalog no au- 
thority is before or after another. 
Francis Parkman and a catchpenny his- 
torical compiler touch elbows. There 
should be an opportunity to choose 
books for the best reason possible. 
Readers cannot rely on the recommen- 
dation of a friend or the direction of a 
laudatory advertisement. It is not 
always the most popular author who 
deserves popularity. Popular educa- 
tion will receive an immense impulse 
when guidance of trustworthy judges 
of literature is rendered to the plain 
people in a brief, descriptive, critical 
and comparative note, duly signed and 
dated to be carried within the book it- 
self, and also to follow the title card in 
the public library. Thus the reader 
will be able to see the relative value of 
books on all subjects in the library. 

The label in the museum is descrip- 
tivepurely. The book note must be not 
only descriptive but critical, and so 
ably and justly critical as to commend 
itself to every informed mind. One 
advantage rests with the appraiser of 
literature, his notes can serve at once 
hundreds of public libraries and thou- 
sands of isolated students. It has been 
objected that the proper place for notes 
of this quality would be in bibliograph- 
ies and not on cards in the library cata- 
log. Few readers would take the 
trouble to find them in bibliographies, 
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whereas a reader could not very well 
dodge a note if it stood before him in 
the catalog. Library machinery as it 
stands, is excellent as machinery. It 
can take on a new character and fresh 
usefulness when its mechanism includes 
the best available judgments of the 
stores committed to its keeping. 

This appraisal of the vast and swiftly 
extending field of literature can only 
be obtained by piecemeal. Let one 
department of literature be worthily 
passed upon, and we shall soon know 
whether the public wishes to have our 
plans carried further. We must try to 
educate the people to require the aid 
we can render them, and in this regard 
nothing is freighted with more promise 
than the alliances that are springing up 
between the public library and the pub- 
lic schools. 

Success of literary appraisal will 
turn upon the adoption of common 
sense methods. A partnership with 
some leading publisher should be 
formed. It is well to qualify opinions 
as to what people ought to want, by 
cool perceptions of what they really 
do want, as proved by what they buy 
and pay for. It would be well to ac- 
cept no aid that is not fully subject to 
the direction or approval of this asso- 
ciation’s publishing committee. The 
public library has waited a long time 
for its noté of guidance; let it wait as 
much longer as may be necessary to 
get that note in sensible form of the 
right quality, and first of all with re- 
spect to such books as best deserve the 
golden scales we are trying to set up. 

Mr Iles’ paper was followed by the 
reports from the different boards and 
committees. The executive board re- 
ported first, on the proposed European 
trip. The invitation from the L. A. U. 
K. had been accepted and the matter 
was up for discussion. The remarks 
on this subject were very pointed, and 
the interest manifested in the subject 
was certainly profound. After a con- 
siderable amount of what might be 
termed firing in the air, the matter was 
referred to a committee to make a re- 
port later in the season. The board 
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also reported concerning the Library 
primer. A committee was appointed 
to look after the matter of the revision 
and distribution and take whatever 
steps seemed best, in their judgment, 
to dispose of the matter finally. The 
treasury report, submitted by Mr An- 
derson, acting treasurer, showed the 
A. L. A. to be in a very prosperous 
condition. The membership had in- 
creased to nearly 400, and a good, 
round sum over expenses was reported 
in the treasury. The report on necrol- 
ogy showed a loss of three members in 
the past year: Jessie Allen, of Omaha; 
Bessie R. Mackay, of Philadelphia, and 
R.C. Woodward, Springfield, O. Proper 
eulogies of these members will appear 
in the proceedings. 

Caroline M. Hewins presented the 
report on gifts and bequests, which 
showed a most gratifying condition of 
generosity toward the library move- 
ment in various parts of the country. 
The report is too long and too varied 
to attempt to give any large part of it; 
but it will be found in the published 
proceedings of the association. Asum- 
mary of it gives $2,500,000 in money; 
$1,000,000 in buildings; 100,000 vol- 
umes, besides pictures, statues, bric a- 
brac, and manuscripts. A committee, 
of one from each state, was suggested 
to be responsible for the news concern- 
ing gifts to libraries of that state, and 
all these items are to be sent to the 
chairman of the committee before the 
annual meeting of the A. L. A. 

The resolution concerning theattitude 
of the A. L. A. toward the policy of the 
National library at Washington again 
brought on a lively discussion; the 
matter was finally referred to a com- 
mittee to report later in the session. 

Wednesday evening was the most 
thoroughly enjoyable evening spent in 
Cleveland. The Rowfant Club opened 
their beautiful club house to conven- 
tion delegates for the first time in its 
history, and the members of the A. L. 
A. were cordially and gracefully re- 
ceived by the president of the club. 
The club’s collection of rare books and 
bindings, curios, pictures, and quaint 
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furniture formed interesting topics of 
conversation and led to a most de- 
lightful evening. The readers of Pus- 
Lic LisRARIES will agree that the very 
interesting account of the Rowfant 
Club, by Librarian Orr, in our Septem- 
ber number gives a true picture of the 
delights to be found within the walls 
of the Rowfant Club house. The en- 
tire house was placed at the disposal 
of the guests, and rare treasures were 
free to the inspection of all. Refresh- 
ments were served and the guests left 
regretfully at a late hour. The atmos- 
phere of the place was charming, and 
one can readily believe that its popu- 
larity exceeds its bounds. 

The session opened promptly Thurs- 
day morning: at 9 o’clock. Notwith- 
standing a drenching rain the attend- 
ance was larger than at any previous 
time. After a few announcements the 
program opened with a paper by John 
Thompson, of the Philadelphia free 
library, on Traveling libraries. He re- 
viewed the subject at length, speaking 
of its purposes and its advantages, not 
only inthe rural districts, but also in 
larger towns; calling attention to the 
work which might be done in police 
stations, fire houses, and other city 
offices where many employees have 
long hours of enforced idleness, wait- 
ing to be called upon. Mr Thompson 
has promised a paper on this topic for 
Pus.ic LisrARIEs in the near future. 
A committee of five was appointed to 
collect and report statistics of travel- 
ing libraries for the next conference. 

C: A. Cutter of the Forbes library, 
Northampton, Mass., who: opened the 
talk upon Exhibitions of pictures and 
engravings, gave an account of recent 
successful ones in his own library. Mr 
Cutter urged the employment of this 
means of attracting people to the li- 
brary, as it is needless to say this is 
the object of all such exhibitions. At 
Northampton they began by exhibit- 
ing the collection of photographs of 
mountain peaks collected by the Appa- 
lachian Mountain club, but have also 
held exhibitions of local collections and 
special loan collections gathered in the 
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town. He urged the organization of a 
local photographic club to join the pho- 
tographic league, which is constantly 
taking views from which slides are made 
and sent around for exhibitions. He 
suggested the excellent opportunity 
afforded by the coming European trip, 
of taking along a kodak and getting 
views for the next winter’s use. Mr Cut- 
ter strongly recommends a special room 
for such exhibitions, but if no place 
else is available to have them in the 
reading room rather than not hold them 
at all. He gave a simple method of 
hanging by cords fastened to the pic- 
ture strip, strips of lathe to which are 
fastened the prints or photographs by 
means of a bulldog clip. Mr Cutter 
explained the willingness of the Soule 
photograph company to send out pho- 
tographs and engravings free of charge 
to any library, after Christmas, as they 
have engagements for exhibitions up 
to that time. The Appalachian Moun- 
tain club have also a collection of pho- 
tographs which they will send to libra- 
ries for display, for the cost of carriage. 

S: S. Green, of the Worcester ( Mass.) 
library, continued the discussion upon 
exhibitions. Mr Green has held these 
for many years and made arrangements 
when the building was rebuilt to have 
the whole upper floor thrown together in 
order that it may be so used, also some 
room upon the ground floor, and places 
at the foot of the stairway or in some 
prominent place a notice that the ex- 
hibition is in progress. He began these 
by examples of works of art illustrating 
the genius of Raphael, and has since 
had many, including Russian antiquities, 
Sévres china, textile fabrics, Spanish 
literature,—the titles of which may be 
found in the annual report of the li- 
brary. In connection with the school 
work the library has hung photographs 
and cuts illustrative of some period of 
history or literature which is being 
studied in the grammar schools, and 
the children are asked to come in at 
any time and see and study them. This 
is generally kept open two or three 
weeks at a time. 

Mr Green spoke of the great advan- 
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tage of uniting with the local art socie- 
ties to accomplish desirable ends, and 
as affording extended opportunities for 
- getting material. He spoke also of the 
Hagar photographic company as an 
excellent source of supplies, but said 
further that if unable to get otherwise 
the engraving or picture wanted, he 
would carefully remove and use illus- 
trations from valuable art books. Mr 
Green’s plan for fastening up the prints 
was practically the same as Mr Cutter’s, 
with the exception of the use of the 
spring clothes pin instead of the bull- 
dog clip. 

At 10:30 on Thursday morning was 
held one of the most important and in- 
teresting sessions of the meeting; the 
joint meeting of the A. L. A. and the 
trustees section. C. C. Soule, trustee 
of the Brookline, Mass., public library, 
presided. A large number of promi- 


nent library trustees from all over the, 


country were present, many of them 
for the first time. F. M. Crunden, li- 
brarian of the St. Louis public library, 
read an excellent paper on the 
Functions of library trustees and their 
relation to librarians 

Certainly nothing can more conduce 
to the advancement of the library cause 
than a clear conception by trustees of 
their proper share in this great work 
and a full understanding by trustees 
and librarians of their mutual relations. 
It is a fortunate fact, which accounts 
for the rapid development of libraries 
in the past and augurs well for the fu- 
ture, that library boards have generally, 
almost universally, secured the services 
of men of the highest character. In 
every community the position of library 
trustee is looked upon as one of dignity 
and honor, and is readily accepted by 
men of ability and the most genuine 
public spirit. The place has little at- 
traction for the class of men that form 
so large an element of other public 
bodies, not excepting school boards. 
Therefore the baser does not drive out 
the better; and there have been in li- 
brary boards very few of those scandals 
that disgrace municipal administration 
and lead superficial minds to despair of 
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popular government. A list of qualifi- 
cations by C. C. Soule reads as follows: 
sound character, good judgment and 
common sense, public spirit, capacity 
for work, literary taste, representative 
fitness. 

I accept the list without change. No 
one of the qualifications can be spared. 
There is but one question to be con- 
sidered: i. e., by what qualifications on 
the part of trustees and librarian and 
by what relation between them can the 
end for which the library was estab- 
lished, viz., the highest service of the 
community, be most surely attained? 
Libraries, like all other institutions are 
built on a foundation of money; and 
money is further required for their main- 
tenance. The raising of funds, whether 
from public or private sources, is prop- 
erly the trustees’ function. When the 
library is once established, the librarian, 
by popularizing the library, will neces- 
sarily render indirectly efficient aid in 
enlarging its revenues. Librarians often 
furnish direct assistance by personal 
canvass, by newspaper appeals, or by 
giving or getting up lectures and enter- 
tainments. The librarian should, of 
course, turn his talents to anything that 
will most help the library; but if he is 
called upon to raise money, it is a 
diversion of his energies from their 
proper sphere. This field belongs to 
the trustee, and in it he works from 
the vantage ground of disinterested 
service. 

In determining the purpose for which 
disbursements shall be made, the libra- 
rian should: be catled into consultation. 
He should be able to present to the 
trustees all the varied needs of the in- 
stitution, and should express his opinion 
as to their relative importance. With 
this information before them the trus- 
tees can come to-a wise decision. If 
the librarian has established a reputa- 
tion for good judgment, in other words, 
if he has proved himself thoroughly 
competent, his recommendation should, 
and will, have great weight. 

In all matters of administrative de- 
tail the librarian should have full free- 
dom and authority,so far as he deserves 
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it and is willing to take the responsibil- 
ity. If, however, he has a good board 
he will be glad to consuJt the proper 
committee and get the benefit of the 
members’ judgment. 
his ground he should have full power 
to act. He should, in my opinion, be 
ex-officio secretary of the board and all 
its committees. Only by listening to 
the discussions of the trustees can he 
thoroughly comprehend the spirit, as 
well as the letter, of the instructions he 
receives. The board is a changing body; 
the librarian is, or should be, a perma- 
nent officer, thoroughly acquainted with 
the history of the institution, its past 
policy and the results of varous experi- 
ments in administration. The trustee 
may be indifferent or oversensitive to 
publicopinion He is generally, I think, 
inclined to the latter extreme. He 
should be quick to investigate any rea- 
sonable complaint, and at the same time 
should defend the board and the libra- 
rian against mere captiousness. He 
should deem it his special duty to stand 
between the librarian and the attacks 
of ignorance and personal malice. 

Mr Green thinks it too much to ex- 
pect trustees to reflect of their own mo- 
tion, whether the increased experience 
and efficiency of the librarian does not 
call for larger salary. I think it would 
not be amiss for the board to anticipate 
a request of this kind from the librarian. 
Both parties feel better about it. And 
when the need of retrenchment arises, 
. trustees do not give the best evidence 
of their administrative capacity and re- 
source by immediately scaling down 
salaries. This sometimes amounts to 
an‘enforced contribution from the em- 
ployees to the book fund. There can 
hardly be any question that appoint- 
ment of assistants should be left practi- 
cally to the librarian. He cannot justly 
be held responsible for results unless he 
has the choice of those who are to aid 
him. The formal appointments should, 
of course, be made by the board. The 
trustees having made a choice accord- 
ing to their wisest judgment, and hav- 
ing given him a salary commensurate 
with his labors and the financial ability 


If he is sure of ° 
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of the library, should hold up his hands 
just as long as he shows himself worthy 
of their support. The librarian is the 
paid executive officer whose duty it is 
to run the library. So long as it runs 
smoothly and with satisfactory results 
they should interfere with him as little 
as possible. The moment it appears 
that the results are not satisfactory, and 
that the librarian has lost the confi- 
dence of the board, is the time for a 
change of librarians. There are prob- 
ably few librarians of long experience 
who do not recognize the two opposite 
types of directors; the one unwilling to 
give any time or thought to the ques- 
tions that come before the board and 
its committees, the other wanting to 
assume all the functions of board and 
librarian. Neither one is to be desired; 
but of the former it may be said that if 
he does no good he at least does no par- 
ticular harm, while the harmful capacity 
of the latter is incalculable. Give me 
a respectable figurehead rather than an 
opinionated, domineering meddler. As 
Mr Green says: “A board of trustees 
owe it to its librarian to protect him 
from the vagaries of impracticable men 
who may by some chance become mem- 
bers of the board.” 

The wise librarian will always ac- 
quiesce cheerfully in a decision that 
represents the judgment of the majority 
of the board; but it is rather galling to 
have his well-considered plan set aside 
by the snap judgment of a single mem- 
ber, it may be against the evident pref- 
erence of the rest of the board. Lest 
in thus claiming large liberty for the 
librarian, I may seem to make the posi- 
tion of trustee a sinecure, let me briefly 
recapitulate the various functions of 
the latter: 

1. To raise funds from public or pri- 
vate sources or both. 

2. To manage the funds—to finance 
the institution. 

3. To supervise disbursements, to de- 
termine for what purpose expenditures 
shall be made, to see that they are made 
judiciously and to see that every dollar 
is accounted for, 
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4. To determine the general policy of 
the institution. 

5. To advise with the librarian in ad- 
ministrative details and give him the 
benefit of their business ability in or- 
ganizing the staff and systematizing the 
work of the library. 

6. To criticise the methods of the li- 
brarian and judge the results obtained; 
to spur him on if he lacks energy and 
enterprise; to curb and guide his excess 
of enthusiasm; to check eccentricities 
and to prevent errors of individual 
judgment; finally, to dismiss him if a 
failure and employ some one whom 
they believe to be competent. 

7. In their respective capacity, all 
persons in whom the community has 
confidence, to give the people assurance 
that the administration of the library is 
judicious and that it is managed for the 
greatest good of the greatest number. 

These various duties will certainly 
require as much time and thought as 
most men can give to gratuitous public 
service. 

J. K. Hosmer, now librarian of the 
Minneapolis public library, formerly 
trustee of the St. Louis public library, 
opened the discussion, and on account 
of these positions announced himself 
as a sort of connecting link between 
trustees and libraries. He felt that his 
experience as a trustee made him a 
better librarian, and he felt sure that 
he would make a better trustee again 
on account of having been a librarian. 
He endorsed Mr. Crunden’s idea of se- 
curing a competent librarian and plac- 
ing matters of administration entirely 
in his hands; better results would come 
from such a course. He strongly ad- 
vocated having women on the board of 
trustees, not as advisers, but as active 
members. 

Colonel J. W. Thompson, trustee of 
the Evanston public library, paida beau- 
tiful tribute to the work of the women 
on the library board. He said that the 
work of the trustees had brought about 
civil service in the appointments on 
the library staff, and personal fitness 
and ability were the only considerations 
thought of in making appointments. 
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He found that it had elevated not only 
the work of the library, but also the 
sentiments of the town toward the in- 
stitution. 

Rutherford P. Hayes, library com- 
missioner for the state of Ohio, said 
that the worst possible feature in the 
government of a library was rotations 
of librarians with the changes of politi- 
cal parties. He had never known a 
case where it had not worked disas- 
trously to the best interests of library 
work. He reported improvement in 
the work in Ohio as the result of the 
work of the commission, and predicted 
better things when the commission 
should more fully take up work which 
they were appointed to do. 

James R. Garfield, trustee of the 
Mentor public library, gave some sound 
advice as to the management of a small 
library, gathered from his personal ex- 
perience as trustee. Mr Garfield’s re- 
marks will be given in full on another 
page of Pusiic LIBRARIES. 

Miss Kelso, of New York, told of an 
actual case in her knowledge of a li- 
brary of 360 volumes, governed by a 
board of 60 women who held a meeting 
once a week. 

G. A. McBeth, trustee of the Car- 
negie free library of Pittsburg, saidit was 
entirely wrong that the administration 
of a public library should be divided be- 
tween trustees and librarian. A libra- 
rian should be given full power to man- 
age the institution to the best advan- 
tage and then be held responsible for 
good results. The business part of the 
management should be entirely the 
work of. the trustees, and the librarian 
should be the connecting link between 
the public and the board. He advo- 
cated long terms of service for both 
trustees and librarians, as experience in 
the work made both more valuable 
officers, and neither can be made valu- 
able where there is frequent rotation. 
Sound business principles should be 
practiced in the administration of a 
public library. A business house only 
asks that a man faithfully perform the 
duties assigned to him in a manner ad- 
vantageous to his employers, who have 
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no concern in his religious and political 
opinions. He also advocated that li- 
brarians should be sent to library meet- 
ings by the board of trustees as a legiti- 
mate expense to the library he serves, 
as it was beyond question that the li- 
brary would receive better service and 
more intelligent administration as the 
result. 

The hard rain which fell during the 
day made it nécessary that the plans 
for visiting the branch libraries and 
other places of interest in Cleveland 
should be changed to a later time, and 
Thursday afternoon was taken up with 
matters of the schedule program, so 
that nothing might be left undone or 
interfered with by the change. At 2:30, 
therefore, the exercises were resumed 
and the first matter on the program 
was a paper from Lutie E. Stearns on 
her favorite topic, 

Advertising a library 

Miss Stearns believes that using all 
the means of modern advertising is a 
legitimate and dignified proceeding for 
any public library. She advocated in- 
teresting the public first in the public li- 
brary and educating them afterward. 

Any legitimate means which would 
bring people to the library with inquir- 
ing minds would be advocated. Au- 
thors might speak with the tongues of 
men and angels, but without advertis- 
ing their books would go without read- 
ers. Some good plans of work are 
given in the following extracts from 
Miss Stearns’ paper: 

The greatest aid in this work is the 
newspaper. A catalog never brought 
a man into the library, but has been 
the cause of keeping him out. Many 
librarians who do not believe in adver- 
tising and yet find the circulation of 
books at a low ebb, lay the blame on 
the wheel. She advised giving notes 
on technical books in the newspapers, 
and also printing the list each week of 
new. books received. Miss Stearns 
thought it a good plan to advertise in 
railroad stations, drug stores, book 
stores, or other business houses having 
a large number of people visiting them, 
and also to place notices in conspicu- 
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ous places in street cars. Placards of 
several library bulletins were on ex- 
hibition on the wall, to which she called 
attention, pointing out their effective- 
ness. She also called attention to the 
work that might be done by advertising 
in the schools by placards, or little 

talks on the books in the library. 
Many libraries publish lists weekly, 
or oftener, on special topics or recent 
additions, and they are often disap- 
pointed to find the lists so seldom used 
at the library. Now, there is a way 
out of the difficulty and one by which 
any library may have much of its print- 
ing done free of charge. After the list 
appears in the paper, ask the printer to 
save the type in its original form and 
strike off several hundred copies of the 
list on his job press, for distribution. 
Many printers will do this for the mere 
cost of the extra paper and press work; 
others will do it free of charge if one 
arrangesa heading suchas the following: 

MILWAUKEE PUBLIC LIBRARY 

(Call Slip) 
Furnished by the courtesy 


of 
The Milwaukee Journal 


Watch the Journal for library notes and 
lists. 
Mark those you wish. 


The Money question. 


One plan suggested by a librarian is 
as follows: I took one library wall fora 
bulletin board, and here I keep various 
and sundry lists, changing them often, 
using signs, big letters, colored inks, 
pictures, catch words—any and every- 
thing to attract attention. Half of the 
space in our picture gallery,—mounted 
photographs, portraits, views, etc., 
clipped from book reviews, catalogs, 
etc., with lists of our books to which 
they refer. These are also changed 
frequently, and are, perhaps, our most 
popular advertisements. Just at pres- 
ent the walls contain complete lists of 
music, including musical novels, elec- 
tricity, mechanics, astronomy, metals, 
selected lists on birds, insects, bees, 
flowers, and housekeeping, Mrs Harriet 
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Beecher Stowe, Summer sports, and 
Alaska. The list on Alaska asks most 
solicitously, ‘Hot? Then come to 
Alaska,” and is illustrated by pen and 
ink sketches transferred by means of 
tissue paper from the books cited. 
Whenever possible I head a list with 
an appropriate quotation; for instance, 
at the head of the list for housekeeping 
is: ‘Who sweeps a room as by God’s 
law, makes that and the action fine,” 
from George Herbert, and I find an in- 
terest awakened in the quaint old poet 
because he chose such a lowly subject. 
In addition to this bulletin, I have kept 
lists posted in our two high schools, 
Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. rooms, 
car shops, and electric R. R. power 
house; made lists for the various read- 
ing and study clubs, and vacation lists 
for women and children; published lists 
for the university extension course in 
the daily papers; spoken on library 
aims to both high schools, and givena 
ten lesson course in library science to 
the West side high school. 

Use posters in the circulating depart- 
ment to hide unsightly walls, to give the 
public something cheerful to look at, 
and to advertise the circulating copies 
of books and magazines. ‘ Do posters 
post?” Most certainly, when used for 
advertising purposes. It should ever be 
borne in mind, in conclusion, that adver- 
tising will bring people to your library, 
and then its mission stops. Then suc- 
cess depends on the service within your 
doors. All the advertising that you 
can contrive, even though it “speaks 
with the tongues of men and angels,” 
will not offset a hard, imperious, domi- 
neering or condescending spirit within 
the library. There should be an inde- 
finable something in the appearance of 
your library to draw people in, and an 
atmosphere most persuasive in keeping 
them there and making them long to 
return. Neatness and order and a cer- 
tain amount of orderly disorder which 
bespeaks life and business. The popu- 
larity of your library depends largely 
upon your assistants. The wisdom of 
Solomon, the patience of Job, the tact 
of a politician, unvarying courtesy, un- 
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remitting energy, concentration, the 
ability to jndge character, and above 
all, common sense, makes for all that is 
good in library advertising. With all 
those conditions fulfilled, happy then, 
indeed, is the lot of the librarian who 
can say with our friend, Miss Garland, 
of Dover, that “Like the immortal Mel- 
lin’s Food, we are advertised by our 
loving friends.” 

A paper by C.R. Dudley, librarian 
city library, Denver, Colo., on Library 
editions of popular fiction had been 
printed. It was discussed by F. A. 
Hutchins of Wisconsin, who spoke in 
strong language of the poor workman- 
ship of the majority of the books 
which belong to this class, and urged 
that some special action be taken to- 
ward special additions for library pur- 
poses. Poorly bound hooks are dis- 
couraging, and many of the books ina 
circulating library become so worn and 
filthy after a short time that people 
lose their respect for them as books, 
and this is true among children espec- 
ially. 

Books in a public library should not 
be covered. Its individuality expressed 
by the cover is part of its value. Mr 
Fletcher suggested, in discussing the 
paper, that a tabulated list of books 
showing the number of times they had 
been bound, furnishing the name of the 
publisher, would assist in the matter. 
Mr Whelpley suggested that a commis- 
sion with full power to act be appointed 
by the A. L. A. to treat with book pub- 
lishers on this matter. 

This was followed by a very interest- 
ing paper presented by Ellen M. Chan- 
dler, of the Buffalo Library, in which 
she presented her collection of ‘do’s”’ 
received from various libraries over the 
country. Some of them were as follows: 

Do—something. Mistakes are ex- 
cusable; lethargy and stagnation un- 
pardonable. 

Do help to organize a state associa- 
tion if it does not already exist. 

Do go to the state meetings, even if 
at first you doubt, being so very wise 
yourself, whether it will be personally 
profitable. Just consider what an ad- 
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vantage contact with such wisdom will 
be to others. 

Do talk with your assistants. 

Do make a sample book of every 
printed form used inthe library. Give 
under the sample the source where ob- 
tained, quantity usually ordered, and 
price per thousand or hundred. 

Do use a picture lens from four to 
six inches across in reading proof. 

Do support all coéperative library 
efforts, and initiate new ones. 

Do discourage the reading of the 
newest books in preference to the bet- 
ter older ones. 

Do insist on intelligence and courtesy 
in library attendants. 

Do have a children’s room, and do 
have it large enough. 

Do all your library work in a cheer- 
ful spirit and in a willing manner, even 
if it is distasteful work. 

Do answer business letters promptly. 

Do, when other people make mis- 
takes, remember that you, too, may 
make them, and é¢ considerate. 

_ Do have an understudy. for every im- 
portant position in the library. 

Do keep a close acquaintance with 
English publications, and not depend 
on American importers or reprinters to 
introduce them to you. 

Do give a fair share of odd minutes 
to the scanning of catalogs of second- 
hand dealers. It will pay. 

Do cherish the freshness of new 
books and not allow them to be staled 
in the cataloging room. 

Do have a place in your library for 
the assistants to rest during the lunch 
hour. 

‘Do put good talent at the loan desk. 
For many readers this is the only point 
of contact with the library, and they 
are almost entirely dependent on the 
wisdom (or unwisdom) of the loan 
clerk for their choice of reading. 

Do have a conversation room for the 
women who gossip, and the men who 
exchange views on the questions of the 
day. 

Do refrain from asking a person if 
damage to a book is due to his care- 
lessness. He will break the whole ten 
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commandments, if necessary, to assure 
you that it is not. 

Do, if possible, write signs so that 
people can understand them. 

Do get a cat for your library. 

Do keep your order list on cards. 

Do realize that there is such a thing 
as a competent student, and when he 
appears, help him to work, and don’t 
take as much of his time as possible in 
attending to obsolete formalities. 

Do keep your card catalog up to date. 

Do give your assistants an opportu- 
nity to learn all branches of library 
work. 

The next matter taken up was the 
discussion of the subjects assigned to 
bring out points of information for 
young and inexperienced librarians. 
For some reason these latter were not 
anxious to be informed, if one may 
judge by the questions asked and the 
people asking them, for librarians of 
long experience, for the most part, car- 
ried on the discussion. 

W. I. Fletcher was called to the 
chair by the president, and those pres- 
ent to whom subjects had been assigned 
took their places on the platform. 
Library furniture, fixtures and ap- 
pliances were discussed by C. A. Cutler. 
Some questions were asked concerning 
the charging system which is carried 
on by means of the envelopes, and this 
method was explained at some length 
by Nina E. Brown, Library Bureau, 
Boston. Old and new books, what to 
buy, was discussed very interestingly 
by Caroline M. Hewins. She drew a 
very interesting comparison between , 
the story of Aladdin’s lamp and the 
careless librarian. Careful exercise of 
judgment and reason is necessary in 
buying books for a library. The main 
effort will be to fill the gap between 
old friends and the new fad. The per- 
plexing questions will be whether to 
get books for her own pleasure or pro- 
vide the books called for by the public. 
Of 50 per cent of new books only 10 
per cent should be novels. Better to 
buy slowly and with judgment than 
cater to popular demand. 

Reading room and periodicals, was 
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presented by Hannah P. James. Miss 
James pleaded earnestly for better pe- 
riodical literature. Beware of scrappy 
reading. If the library cannot afford 
many of the better magazines, a num- 
ber of people can club together for 
them and thus a community may be 
supplied at a moderate rate. Watch 
carefully the periodicals for children, 
and be sure they are of tried worth and 
tone. Better service for the public will 
be given by distributing books than 
can possibly be done with newspapers. 
Miss James would advise spending 
more of the money which is now used 
for newspapers, in providing a room 
for children. 

Reference books and reference work 
was presented in a very entertaining 
and instructive way by S. S. Green. 
Mr Green advises against trying to be 
a walking encyclopedia, but urges study 
of bibliography in a rational way. He 
makes a practice of training several 
persons in reference work, so that the 
library reference books need not be 
confined to the use of a few. Hespoke 
against the practice of librarians trying 
to answer questions of which they had 
no knowledge. A librarian should not 
answer the question, but should help 
the reader to find it, provide him with 
books relating to the subject if it is 
somewhat obscure, and let him take his 
own time to find the answer. 

The Librarian’s annual report was 
treated of by Caroline H. Garland. 
Miss Garland said the annual report is 
a burden, but it is also an opportunity 
for the librarian to have her say. The 
plan of the report should be carefully 
laid out before beginning the work. 
Statistics should be stated clearly and 
concisely. Much information should 
be given, based on the questions asked 
by visitors. Make the discussion apply 
to the calls of people, upon whom the 
interest of the library depends. Keep 
material on memorandum throughout 
the year that will help the making up 
of the report at the end. Leave out 
all personalities and expressions of dis- 
couragement. There is nothing great 
in the absence of errors in a report; 
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there should be something worth tell- 
ing. Present the report in good Eng- 
lish. Look at several exchange reports 
after writing, rather than before, for 
ideas, and thus avoid the danger of 
copying style. 

At the close of this exercise a reso- 
lution was adopted in which it was 
proposed that a non-returnable deposit 
of $5.00 be made by those intending to 
take the European trip, and that the 
opportunity of going in this party to 
Europe should be limited to members 
of the A. L. A. and their families, ex- 
cept by consent of the committee in 
charge. 

A communication from the National 
Educational Association was presented . 
by Mary Eileen Ahern, secretary of 
the library section of the N. E. A., re- 
questing that the A. L. A. codperate in 
the work of the section, and to that 
end delegates be appointed to attend 
the meetings of the N. E. A. to formu- 
late plans for codperative work helpful 
to both schools and libraries. A mo- 
tion was carried appointing a commit- 
tee of five, S. S. Green, chairman, to act 
in the matter. 

One of the most helpful sessions of 
the entire meeting was the evening de- 
voted to the discussion of the supple- 
ment of the A. L. A. catalog. Mary S. 
Cutler, chairman of the committee, had 
caused to be printed a tentative list of 
the books to be added, and these were 
distributed before the meeting to vari- 
ous members of the association, while 
different subjects on the list were as- 
signed to individuals to make a report 
upon the books selected under these 
heads. 

Mr Cutter, in his reference to the 
subject, spoke of the importance of con- 
sidering the A. L. A. catalog since it 
would carry with it the approval of the 
association, and the world had a right 
to expect careful consideration and 
good results from librarians who under- 
take to say what books should be found 
in a model library. 

Sociology had been assigned to F. 
M. Crunden, of St. Louis public library. 
In discussing the books on the list Mr 














Crunden thought social needs should 
be given careful consideration, and that 
individual ideas or personal prejudice 
should not enter into the selection. 
Fair-minded and unbiased discussions 
which would be helpful and meet the 
common need should be chosen, rather 
than involved principles for the special 
students or teachers. 

T. L. Montgomery, librarian of Wag- 
ner’s Free Institute of Science, Phila- 
delphia, on the list chosen in science, 
proved conclusively that only books 
with well established principles should 
be chosen on such a list. He called 
attention to a number of books on the 
list which he should not include, and 
commended others as being very help- 
ful in a public library. 

Gardiner M. Jones, of Salem, dis- 
cussed useful arts. He advocated that 
in such a list, books should be chosen 
covering the whole field, as each library 
will naturally buy books treating on the 
interests of its own locality. He gave 
it as his opinion that specialists are not 
the best advisers in the selection of 
books as they are likely to be prej- 
udiced in favor of works in one line. 

R. G. Thwaites, of the Madison His- 
torical Society, discussed the lists on 
history and biography. He said the 
latter should take up only representa- 
tive men and women and not minor 
people. Attention should be given to 
local biography and the needs of the 
community. In buying histories, books 
dealing with detail should not have the 
first place; but rather those which treat 
of history on broad lines. He com- 
mented rather severely on some of the 
works included in the list and com- 
mended others. 

The discussion of children’s books 
was led by Caroline M. Hewins. Miss 
Hewins’ paper was very entertaining; 
but sarcasm, wit, comment and criticism 
were so nicely blended that one was 
uncertain at the close whether Miss 
Hewins’ remarks were commendatory 
or otherwise. One clearly felt, how- 


ever, that she made a strong plea for 
more serious consideration in supply- 
ing children’s books. 
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By far the most interesting and gen- 
eral discussion of the evening was that 
on fiction, the ever rising question in 
the minds of librarians. The discus- 
sion was led by Mr Larned, who asked 
the question, Is it the right of art and 
literature to go out of the way to hunt 
for theories to sustain their work? He 
deplored the circulation of books of 
this kind. Necessary evils should not 
be dealt with in a decorative way; we 
all recognize them; we know they exist, 
but they should not be brought further 
into prominence. 

Several of the books on the list which 
have received considerable notice in 
the public press in the last few years 
were discussed by many of the libra- 
rians, and lines were sharply drawn 
several times between those condemn- 
ing and those approving individual- 
books. 

This session may be called distinct- 
ively a literary evening. It was en- 
joyable and, to a degree, exciting from 
beginning toend. This discussion on 
tentative lists is to be made a promi- 
nent feature of future conferences and 
thus will keep the A. L. A. catalog up 
to date. The committee in charge are 
to revise this supplement on the basis 
of the discussion and answers to ques- 
tions on the tentative lists sent out. 

On Friday morning the session was 
called to order promptly at 9 o’clock. 
A resolution was adopted authorizing 
the appointment of a committee to 
study systems of traveling libraries, 
and to advise as to extensions. A res- 
olution was also adopted providing for 
a committee to report on the matter 
of an American libraries’ clearing house, 
as proposed by Adolf Hepner, of the 
St Louis Zagedlate. 

This was followed by a paper on the 
Relation of the bookseller to the libra- 
rian, by Almon Burtch, of the library 
department of A. C. McClurg & Co., 
Chicago. He showed some of the dise 
advantages which hinder the work of 
getting books before the public when 
one is confined to the commercial treat- 
ment of them. He paid a high compli- 
ment to the help received from library 
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methods, and described the ideal book- 
store as one arranged according to the 
principles governing in a library. At 
the conclusion of his papera resolution 
was adopted inviting booksellers to 
form a closer relation with the library 
associations, looking to more effective 
helpfulness on the part of both. 

Frank P. Hill’s paper on Preparing 
books for issue and charging systems, 
was then given, having been omitted in 
the previous session. The points to be 
observed in charging books are accu- 
racy, speed and simplicity, and no one 
of these must be emphasized at the ex- 
pense of another. The first requisite 
in any system is to relieve the borrower 


of trouble and delay. Nothing should’ 


be introduced that interferes with this 
in any degree. To this end do not set 
too much value on statistics. It is not 
necessary to know what books are out. 
Mr Hill gave a full description of the 
Newark system, which is one of the 
most popular in the country. It was 
first contrived and put in practice by 
the librarian of Evansville, Ind., and 
with a few modifications has been found 
to work very satisfactorily in both small 
and large libraries. Mr Hill traced the 
process of treating a book from the 
time of its entrance to its place on the 
shelves. Free access to the shelves 
does away with loss of time, and there 
are many things to be taken into con- 
sideration in this connection. 

Much discussion was held over the 
question of how many statistics should 
be stamped in charging a book. The 
opinion seemed to be that the principal 
point to be kept in view was as to who 
had the book and when it was due. Mr 
Cutter strongly advised that the date 
when the book is due be written or 
stamped, instead of the date of issue, 
thus saving calculation by the reader 
and also insuring more prompt return 
of books. 

Dr Cyrus Adler, librarian of the 
Smithsonian institute, gave a very in- 
teresting account of the institute and 
its work from the beginning. The in- 
stitution was founded for the dissemi- 
nation of knowledge for the whole 
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world. Dr Adler gave a very interest- 
ing account of the early difficulties be- 
tween Senator Choate and others, as to 
what use should be made of the bequest 
of Mr Smithson. Mr Choate thought 
it should all be put in a library; but 
others advocated a different plan. A 
compromise was effected, and wisely, 
by which the different organizations of 
the institution were founded, which 
provided for library publications, bib- 
liology, and exchange of material with 
all the world. Mr Jewett, its first libra- 
rian, is one of five whose names should 
be preserved for the work they have 
done. Codperation, not monopoly, is 
the watchword of the Smithsonian in- 
stitute. By means of a system of ex- 
change instituted through its efforts, 
its publications have been sent to a vast 
number of libraries at home and abroad, 
the value of which is almost inestimable 
in money. Science needs _ libraries 
more than literary workers do. A re- 
view of the bibliographic work which 
has been brought out during the last 
fifty years shows 730,000 volumes which 
would not otherwise have been pre- 
sented. The library has also many 
valuable prints, especially of the French 
and German schools of art. This is the 
jubilee year for the Smithsonian insti- 
tute, it having been founded in 1846. 
It is to be hoped that a greater interest 
and more sympathetic codperation in 
this work will grow out of the discus- 
sion of its plans and purposes. 

The committee on resolutions pre- 
sented a report through Mr Crunden, 
extending the thanks of the A. L. A. 
to the Rowfant Club for its gracious 
entertainment; to Charles F. Olney for 
his hospitable welcome to his art gal- 
lery; to the local committee for effi- 
cient service and numerous courtesies; 
and to the Cleveland newspapers for 
full and accurate reports of the pro- 
ceedings. H. J. Carr presented a reso- 
lution which was carried, acknowledg- 
ing the indebtedness of the library 
profession to Mr Brett for his cumula- 
tive index. 

The election was held under the Aus- 
tralian ballot system. Silas H. Barry, 
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of Brooklyn, and A. S. Root, of Ober- 
lin, were in charge of the ballot box 
and counted the ballots. The voting 
resulted in the election of W. H. Brett, 
Cleveland, president; H. L. Elmendorf, 
J. K. Hosmer, Hannah P. James, vice- 
presidents; Rutherford P. Hayes, sec- 
retary, G. W. Cole, treasurer; H. J. Carr, 
J.C. Dana, Melvil Dewey, and Mary W. 
Plummer were elected members of the 
council. John C. Hutchins, Cleveland, 
was elected trustee of the endowment 
fund. 

Friday afternoon being clear and 
bright, the invitation for a trolley ride 
was again extended by the Cleveland 
hosts, and the librarians accepted with 
pleasure. Several cars were filled, and 
a merry party rode through the princi- 
pal streets traversed by the railway. 
Visits were made to the Hatch library 
and the Woodland and Miles Park 
branches of the public library. The 
party was cordially received at all of 
these places, and given every opportu- 
nity to see the furnishings and work- 
ings of the libraries. 

After the visits to the branch libra- 
ries, the party was taken to the home 
of Prof. Olney, who had so generously 
proffered the freedom of his house 
and art gallery. The gallery proper, 
where are the large collections, is a 
part of Prof. Olney’s magnificent resi- 
dence, and its walls are covered with 
rare paintings, while scattered about 
the room are cabinets containing col- 
lections of ivories, gems, including a 
beautiful array of cameos and intaglios, 
ceramics and many things which the 
limited time deprived the guests seeing. 
* The whole collection is an exhibition 
of the personal taste of an essentially 
artistic collector, and is the cumulative 
evidence of appreciative travel. Prof. 
Olney began it at an early date in his 
career, when securing an article of vertu 
was a sacrifice as well as a pleasure and 
every article shows careful personal 
selection. 

The host is a musician as well as a 
connoisseur of art, and after a cordial 
welcome address delivered from the 
balcony of the gallery, invited the party 
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to join him in singing “America,” which 
they gladly did, Prof. Olney accom- 
panying them uponthe piano. Hethen 
pointed out paintings and objects of 
more than usual interest or merit, add- 
ing a word or two of explanation of 
each. At the door was provided a reg- 
ister upon which all were asked to in- 
scribe their names. Prof. Larned, of the 
Buffalo public library, on behalf of the 
visitors expressed in a few words the 
appreciation and thanks of the guests. 
In the evening it was the privilege of 
the A. L. A. to entertain Prof. and Mrs 
Olney at their annual banquet. 

At 8:30 on Friday evening the libra- 
tians and a number of invited guests 
gathered at the annual A. L. A. dinner 
at the Hollenden hotel. After the re- 
past was served, Judge Hutchins, presi- 
dent of the board of trustees of the 
Cleveland public library, assumed the 
duties of toastmaster. The new presi- 
dent, Mr Brett, was presented with a 
beautiful basket of flowers as a mark 
of esteem by his Cleveland friends, 
through Judge J. C. Hutchins. Short 
speeches were made by President 
Thwing, of the Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, R. G. Thwaites, and Dr Specker, 
of Cleveland. Owing to the lateness 
of the hour the company was soon 
obliged to separate in order to reach 
the boat for Detroit on time. 


Conference Notes 


Thirteen persons from the Detroit 
public library were in attendance at 
the meeting in Cleveland. 

The majority of those present at the 
library circus voted against placing 
Puck and Judge in their reading rooms. 

The vote on free access to the shelves 
showed of the 300 people present, but 
12 disapproved of the method. 

Invitations to hold the session of 
1898 within their borders was received 
from Atlanta, Ga., New York City, Lin- 
coln, Neb., Indianapolis and Montreal. 

The plan of printing and distributing 
the formal papers prepared for the 
meeting gave more time for discussion 
and effective work at the meeting. 
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The committee in charge of the Poole 
Memorial fund will provide a bronze 
bust of Dr Poole with an appropriate 
pedestal. The fund is growing, but 
slowly. 

The Library Bureau, Westervelt Co., 
and the Snead Co. had exhibits of 
shelving. The Library Bureau also had 
catalog cases, trays and other library 
appliances on exhibition. 

The executive board adopted a reso- 
lution to publish the A. L. A. Primer 
in book form, to contain 24 pages of 
matter, Library Journal size. It was 
also passed by the association. 

Mr Crunden announced to the com- 
pany just before leaving for Detroit, 
that the enrollment on the A. L. A. 
membership book was 620, and there 
had been an actual attendance of 429. 


Tessa L. Kelso presented a resolu- 


tion, which was adopted, that the A.’ 


L. A. present to the Rowfant Club an 
A. L. A. candlestick in appreciation of 
the delightful evening spent as guests 
of the club 

An annotated list of books on music 
contributed by H. E. Krehbiel is 
promised by Mr Iles in the coming 
winter. This list is already in the list 
of books for women and girls, but will 
be enlarged to 270 titles. The list of 
books on fine arts will also be enlarged 
to 550 titles. 


The publishing section has under 
consideration the publication of indexes 
to portraits; the printed catalog cards 
heretofore published by the Library 
Bureau, and the publication of the lists 
of select fiction which has hitherto been 
done by the Massachusetts library club. 

It was decided to publish and dis- 
tribute to trustees, 1,000 copies of an 
abstract of the proceedings of the joint 
meeting of the A. L. A. and trustees 
section. The publishing section will 
be asked to print and distribute 1,000 
extra copies of the proceedings. 

The resolution concerning the Na- 
tional library, as finally passed, pro- 
vides that should the Senate and House 
committee desire the advice of the A. 
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L. A. in regard to the library, the presi- 
dent of the association is empowered 
to appoint a committee to confer on 
this subject. 


A meeting of the executive board 
was held on Monday September 7, at 
Mackinac. Various committees for the 
next year were selected and the policy 
and outline of the work decided upon, 
subject to the approval of the full board, 
Mr Cole and Mr Hayes not being 
present. C: Alex. Nelson found that 
the duties of recorder were too heavy 
to carry and do justice to his duties in 
his library, and so was obliged to re- 
sign. Gardiner M. Jones was appointed 
recorder instead. 

The trip to Europe in 1897 was made 
the subject of considerable discussion. 
Two plans were presented, one by H. 
E. Davidson, of the Library Bureau, 
Boston, and another by C. C. Soule, of 
the Boston Book Co. The whole mat- 
ter was finally placed in the hands of a 
committee of which W. C. Lane was 
made chairman, who will be able by 
modification and combination of both 
plans to present a very satisfactory trip. 
The essential point of difference be- 
tween the plans was the time of making 
the tour of England, one advocating 
going before and the other after the 
meeting. It was voted to accept the 
invitation for the time set by the 
L.A. U. KR. 

The meeting at Cleveland was noted 
for the faithful attendance at all the 
sessions by the people who had come 
there for that purpose. The sessions 
began promptly on time, and closed on 
time with a full atten\dance every meet- 
ing. Things moved along with a vim 
and an interest that showed the libra- 
rians were in earnest. Good cannot 
but come from this meeting. 

For the first time the booksellers at 
the meeting were prominent in number. 
They were a very welcome addition, 
being genial, courteous representatives, 
who aided much by their presence, to 
the interest of the meeting. It is to be 
hoped that not only these, but many 
more of their kind will be found in 
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attendance at future meetings. Apple- 
ton & Co., Ginn & Co., Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
Burroughs Bros., Taylor & Austin, G. 
P. Putnam & Co., William Beverly Har- 
rison, Silver, Burdett & Co., G. A. 
Stechert, Lemcke & Buechner were all 
represented by one or more people. 

One oversight in making up the pro- 
gram caused some little feeling, and 
perhaps justly so. This was the omis- 
sion of the college libraries, as such, 
from the program. The executive 
board regret that this occurred, and 
the matter has made so deep an impres- 
sion that it can scarcely happen again. 

Those who advocate holding the con- 
ference at out-of-the-way resorts in the 
country will lose part of their argument 
by the large attendance at Cleveland. 

The enrollment book showed the fol- 
lowing number of people present from 
28 different states, though quite a num- 
ber were present who did not sign the 
register: Ohio 83; New York 52; Massa- 
chusetts 35; Illinois 33; Pennsylvania 
26; Michigan 22; Wisconsin 14; Indiana 
13; Missouri 10; New Jersey 8; Con- 
necticut6; lowa 3; Maine 3; New Hamp- 
shire 3; Nebraska 3; Rhode Island 3; 
Colorado 2; Kentucky 2; Minnesota 2; 
Delaware 1; Georgia 1; Louisiana 1; 
Montana 1; Maryland 1; Vermont 1; 
Washington 1; District of Columbia 7; 
Canada 5. Total 341. 


Library meetings 


Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Michigan 
librarians held informal sessions of the 
State library associations of their re- 
spective states and laid plans for future 


_work. We give the following outlines 


of the proceedings of each: 

Illinois—An informal meeting of the 
Illinois library association was held at 
Cleveland in the Army and Navy build- 
ing, September 4, 1896, at 11:30 A. M. 
In the absence of the president, Dr 
Wire was made temporary chairman. 

The meeting was held during the ses- 
sion of the A. L. A. conference, and it 
was a matter of some surprise and of a 
great deal of pleasure to find such a 
large delegation from Illinois in attend- 


ance, as it was represented by twenty- 
eight library people. For some reason, 
however, there were but fifteen of these 
librarians present at the state meeting: 
Clement W. Andrews, John Crerar li- 
brary, Chicago; W: W. Bishop, Garrett 
Biblical institute, Evanston; Mrs Zella 
A. Dixon, University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago; Carrie L. Elliott, public library, 
Chicago; Mrs Alice Evans, public li- 
brary, Decatur; Ellen Gale, public li- 
brary, Rock Island; Anderson H. Hop- 
kins, John Crerar library, Chicago; 
Mary B. Lindsay, public library, Evan- 
ston; Margaret Mann, Armour institute, 
Chicago; Ange V. Milner, State Nor- 
mal school, Normal; Evva L. Moore, 
Withers public library, Bloomington; 
Mrs L L. Powell, public library, Cairo; 
Jessie Van Vliet, Armour institute, Chi- 
cago; Mrs H. M. Weeks, trustee public 
library, Winnetka; G. E. Wire, M. D., 
Evanston. 

Mr Bishop gave an interesting ac- 
count of the library section of the Na- 
tional Educational Association formed 
at Buffalo, July 7, 1896. He expressed 
the wish that our association take up 
this work during the winter and place 
Illinois at the head of the list of those 
states taking early interest in the matter. 

Mr Hopkins, chairman of committee 
on Illinois State library commission, 
reported that nothing definite had been 
done in regard to said commission, but 
that the bill to be presented to the leg- 
islature in January would be drafted 
and ready for the next formal meeting 
of the State association. 

Dr Wire then made a few remarks in 
regard to the serious illness of Mr Nel- 
son, our president. Action was taken 
in regard to this, and. the secretary in- 
structed to write him a note of sym- 
pathy in his illness, and regret at his 
absence at the meeting. 

In the absence of Miss Sharp of the 
Bureau of information, Dr Wire re- 
ported that the bureau was working 
successfully, and doing much good. 

The motion was made and carried 
that the executive board of the asso- 
ciation be requested to arrange for a 
session in the early fall, of the Illinois 
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State library association, at such time 
and place as is deemed convenient. 

An informal discussion and explana- 
tion of the functions of the State li- 
brary commission followed, after which 
the meeting adjourned. 

Indiana—The members of the Indiana 
library association present at Cleveland 
held an informal meeting on Friday, 
September 4, to discuss the plan of the 
meeting of the holidays. There were 
thirteen librarians present, and there 
was a general talk on what to do to 
stimulate library interests in the state. 
A suggestion was taken under advise- 
ment to change the time of meeting 
from the holidays when the State teach- 
ers’ association meets, to a time when 
there would not be a conflicting pro- 
gram in the way of the attendance of a 
large number of school people. It was 
decided to make an effort to secure a 
good strong lecturer to give an address’ 
before a joint meeting with the State 
teachers’ association on library move- 
ments, as an aid toward arousing inter- 
est in the state in a library commission. 

The following were present: F. R. 
Kautz, Mrs F. R. Kautz, E. G. Brown- 
ing, E. L. Davidson, E. M. Fitzgerald, 
Indianapolis; Merica Hoagland, A..B. 
Fowler, Helen T. Guild, Fort Wayne; 
Elizabeth D. Swan, Purdue University; 
Maude R. Henderson, Lafayette; Jen- 
nie B. Jessup, La Porte; Belle S. Hanna, 
Greencastle and Mary Eileen Ahern, 
Library Bureau. 

Michigan— Michigan was represented 
at the A. L. A. meeting by twenty-seven 
persons, including five not registered 
in the A. L. A. list. 

On Friday afternoon, September 4 
at 3 o'clock there was a meeting of the 
Michigan library association in one of 
the parlors of the Hollenden. 

The desirability of requesting the 
next legislature to establish a State li- 
brary commission was discussed, and a 
motion was passed that the president 
appoint two members to act with him 
as a committee to take charge of the 
matter, and to ask assistance of other 
members if necessary. 

A report from Mr Finney, of the 


University library in the matter of pre- 
serving, binding and indexing local 
newspapers was read by the secretary. 
It stated that Mr Finney’s address on 
that subject, read at the last meeting 
of the association, had been printed 
and sent to a number of libraries that 
were not represented at the meeting, as 
well as to several newspapers. Replies 
received showed that nearly all of the 
larger libraries are preserving files of 
local papers. One expressed a deter- 
mination to begin indexing, and one 
newspaper agreed to print a few copies 
of each issue on durable paper. 

The secretary reported the addition 
of seven new members, and a gratifying 
enlargement of the libraries at Port 
Huron and Pontiac. The treasurer’s 
report showed a balance of $36.78. A 
motion was passed reélecting the offi- 
cers of the preceding year. 

It was voted to hold the next meet- 
ing in the Hackley library, Muskegon, 
at a time to be determined on by the 
executive committee. The officers are: 
president, H. M. Utley, Detroit; vice- 
presidents, G. M. Walton, Ypsilanti, 
and J. C. Roberts, Kalamazoo; secre- 
tary, Mrs A. F. Parsons, Bay City; 
treasurer, Lucy Ball, Grand Rapids. 

Ohio—The Ohio Librarians’ association 
held its second annual convention Fri- 
day, Sept. 4, at Army and Navy hall. 
About 60 members of the association 
were present, and business of considera- 
ble importance was transacted. Libra- 
rian Brett, of the Cleveland public libra- 
ry, acted as chairman of the convention, 
and Alice Boardman, assistant librarian 
of the Ohio State library, acted as sec- 
retary. 

A very interesting report of the work 
of the library extension committee was 
rendered by A.S. Root, librarian of the 
Oberlin College library. He stated that 
the interest in library extension was in- 
creasing throughout the state and that 
many new libraries were being erected. 
A report regarding the work of the 
Ohio library commission was given by 
R. P. Hayes, a member of that commis- 
sion. This library commission was ap- 
pointed by the last legislature for the 
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purpose of taking charge of the state 
library, rearranging it and getting the 
numerous public documents ready for 
publication. 

Charles Orr, librarian of Case libra- 
ry and chairman of the committee on 
public documents, gave a report on the 
publication of state papers. He thought 
that many more documents are printed 
than are necessary. Hitherto docu- 
ments have been published at random 
and distributed without any system 
whatever. An accumulation of old 
documents was recently sold as old 
paper, although they cost the state sev- 
eral thousand dollars to publish. It is 
the object of the committee to remedy 
this extravagance. 

At the close of the session, officers 
for the ensuing year were elected. They 
are as follows: A. W. Whelpley, libra- 
rian of the Cincinnati public library, 
president; Frank Conover, trustee of 
the Dayton public library, first vice- 
president; Manlia Mercer, librarian of 
the Mansfield library, second vice-pres- 
ident; E. M. Monfort, librarian of Mar- 
ietta College library, third vice-presi- 
dent; E. C. Dorn, librarian Dayton 
public library, secretary; C. B. Gafraith, 
librarian of the Ohio state library, treas- 
urer; A. S. Root, librarian Oberlin Col- 
lege library, member of the executive 
committee. 

The College section met in the par- 
lors of the Hollenden hotel at noon 
Friday, September 5. There were about 
twenty-five persons present represent- 
ing all parts of the country. W. I. 
Fletcher, of Amherst, was made chair- 
man, and C. A. Nelson, of Columbia, 
secretary. The greater part of the 
time was spent in a discussion of the 
plan of the Royal Society of London 
for a catalog of scientific literature. 
Reports of progress in this undertaking 
were received with great interest and 
satisfaction. Interesting and valuable 
testimony concerning the index to zoé- 
logical literature now being issued from 
Zurich was given by Dr Adler, of the 
Smithsonian institute, and A. H. Hop- 
kins, of the John Crerar library, Chi- 
cago. It was voted that librarians of 
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reference libraries should be included 
in the membership of the College sec- 
tion, and the executive committee of 
the A. L. A. was requested to provide, 
at the next meeting, at least one paper 
on some subject directly connected 
with the work of college libraries. The 
officers of the meeting were requested 
to continue to act until the next meet- 
ing of the section and to provide a sub- 
ject and speakers for that occasion. 





W. H. Brett 


William Howard Brett is of New 
England ancestry, and was born in 
Trumbull Co., Ohio, on the Connecticut 
Western Reserve. He attended the 
public schools of Warren, and after- 
ward, at intervals, took partial courses 
in Western Reserve College at Hudson 
and at the University of Michigan. 

Early in the seventies he went to 
Cleveland and engaged in book selling 
which he followed until in 1884 he ac- 
cepted the position of librarian at the 
Cleveland public library. While en- 
gaged in selling books he was also in- 
terested in a book bindery. Upon as- 
suming charge of the library he gave 
up all other business connections. He 
has planned and extended the useful- 
ness of this institution, until to-day it 
is one of the leading libraries in the 
country. The catalog of the Cleveland 
public library, compiled under Mr 
Brett’s direction, is one of the best that 
has ever been issued, and serves as a 
model for many librarians in their work. 

He has been a member of the Amer- 
ican Library Association since 1885, 
and has attended most of the meet- 
ings. During that time he has been a 
member of the Council, member and 
chairman of many important commit- 
tees. No member stands higher in the 
affections of the A. L. A.than Mr Brett, 
and his election gives universal satis- 
faction. He is also a member of the 
American Historical Association, of the 
Antiquarian and Historical Association 
of Ohio, and an associate member of 
the Military Service Institution, and 
has contributed occasionally to the Zz- 
brary Journal and to other periodicals. 
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R. P. Hayes 


Rutherford Platt Hayes, the new sec- 
retary of the A. L. A., is the third son 
of President R. B. Hayes, and was born 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, June 24, 1858. His 
early life was passed at Chillicothe, in- 
terrupted by two winters, during the 
war, in camp in West Virginia, where 
his father was in command. In 1868 
General Hayes becoming governor of 
Ohio removed his family to Columbus, 
and in 1872 to Fremont, which latter 
place was the home of the subject of 
this sketch until 1894. Mr. Hayes en- 
tered Cornell in 1876, graduating in 
1880; and in the autumn of the follow- 
ing year went to Boston to continue his 
studies. While there he made the ac- 
quaintance of Melvil Dewey, who did 
much to strengthen Mr Hayes’ inher- 
ent fondness for work in the alcove. In 
1882 Mr Hayes connected himself with 
the Savings bank in Fremont, becoming 
cashier a few years later. In October, 
1894, he was married to Miss Lucy 
Hayes Platt of Columbus, and took up 
his residence in that place. 

In 1882 Mr Hayes was made trustee 
of Birchard Library in Fremont, a li- 
brary founded and endowed by the uncle 
and guardian of President Hayes, and 
at the latter’s suggestion. The young 
man was actively in charge of the li- 
brary till 1894, devoting to it most of 
his hours outside of business, and ex- 
perimenting in various lines of advanced 
work. He anticipated the traveling li- 
braries of later years by sending during 
an entire winter boxes of books to a 
town fourteen miles away. Responding 
to a call for Sunday opening, he, in 
connection with a few others, kept the 
reading-room open Sunday afternoons 
for one winter, the librarian not being 
called upon for this extra and unpaid 
work. In connection with another 
member, he arranged and published by 
installments in a local paper a complete 
catalog of the library, thus making pri- 
vate catalogs available to all, without 
extra expense. He also simplified the 
rules of the library, arranged for open 
cases accessible to all, made special in- 
ducements in the way of small chairs, 


desks and books for children, and as- 
sisted actively in the codperative index 
published by Mr Fletcher.. He became 
a member of the A. L. A. in 1889 and 
nas been a warm supporter of its work 
ever since. 

After such experience in library work 
it was natural that Mr Hayes should be 
found in 1895 connected with the form- 
ation of the Ohio library association; 
and in joint effort with the son of an- 
other president, Senator James R. Gar- 
field, he was instrumental in getting a 
bill through the legislature for the ap- 
pointment of aState library commission. 
Three commissioners were appointed 
by the governor, Mr Hayes for the 
longest term of six years. 

Mr Hayes is a gentleman of cordial, 
winning manner and brilliant parts. 
His term of office will be marked not 
only by faithfulness, but by original 
and progressive methods and bya con- 
tagious enthusiasm 

Lucy ELtior KEELER, 
Fremont, Ohio. 


Sept. 11, 1896. 





The Massachusetts library-club will 
hold its annual meeting at Woburn by 
invitation of the trustees of the Wo- 
burn public library, on Wednesday, 
October 7, 1896, with the following 
program: 


10.30—‘‘Certain of the problems of a 
metropolitan library,” by Herbert 
Putnam, Boston public library. 


Mr. Putnam read this paper first at the 
Twentieth Century Club in Boston. 


“The Cleveland conference,” by 
H.C. Wellman, Boston Athenzum. 


Lunch. 


2.30—Reports, election of officers, 
miscellaneous business. 


“Difficulties in the Dewey class- 
ification and their adjustment,’’ 
by W. L. R. Gifford, Cambridge 
public library. 
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Rutherford P. Hayes 


Secretary of the American Library Association 
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Mackinaw and Other Places 
Linda A. Eastman 


From banquet hall to boat landing in 
sixty minutes! And such hurried good- 
byes, such hasty changing of costumes 
and checking of baggage as there was, 
and withal what a merry lot of people 
were the happy hundred and eight who 
steamed away from Cleveland soon 
after midnight on Friday, September 5. 

After watching from the deck until 
the boat was well out into the Jake and 
on her way, state rooms were sought 
and all “turned in” to rest in prepara- 
tion for the day of pleasure that lay 
before them. 

And a day of pleasure it was, her- 
alded, in the early morning, by the 
beautiful little Detroit souvenirs that 
were presented, as by twos and threes 
and half dozens, the party emerged on 
deck to find themselves in the Detroit 
river, and soon at the City of the Straits 
itself. The Detroit people know how 
to be hospitable, and delightful break- 
fast parties were the first thing in order; 
then followed a pleasant and interest- 
ing visit to the library, and at eleven 
o’clock a jolly procession started out 
in carriages that were waiting, to drive 
through the beautiful streets of Detroit 
and over to Belle Isle, where a bounti- 
ful lunch was served at the Casino. 
The pilgrims next set out for the light- 
house landing, where the boat for the 
Flats was to pick them up; some took 
carriages, while others preferred to walk 
through the beautiful island paths and 
drives—and some of these others lost 
their way and wandered far, but were 
picked. up by a good-natured park po- 
liceman and piloted to their destina- 
tion. Then came arain upon the un- 
sheltered assembly, and there was a 
scattering to find such protection as 
was afforded by the trees and beneath 
the little bridge to the dock, but a few 
dauntless ones there were whose spirits 
could not be dampened though the 
heavens rained upon them, and these 
stood and sang under raised umbrellas, 
the old rollicking songs that are enough 
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to keep people happy in spite even of 
wet feet and threatened colds. 

Before long the little steamer came 
and there followed the interesting ride 
up through Lake St Clair and the St 
Clair Flats, beautiful even inthe rain. At 
Star Island regretful farewells were said 
to the little group who were obliged to 
turn back from there. It was nearly 
dark before the chilled travelers reached 
the Grande Pointe club house, but its 
cheery light and warmth were all-per- 
vading, and oh, how good was the din- 
ner which was served to its hungry 
guests! After dinner came an address 
of welcome from the president of the 
club, and a delightful time of story tell- 
ing, less formal but almost more en- 
joyed than were the toasts of the even- 
ing before, and arranged for, it was said, 
to compensate for the cutting short of 
the speeches at the annual dinner; danc- 
ing followed, but at twelve o’clock the 
music ceased, and Sunday morning was 
ushered in by the formation of a class 
for the study of Bible conundrums, 
which proved to be so successfully con- 
ducted and so highly entertaining that 
peals of laughter soon attracted every- 
one about the little circle. 

After a time however, overcome by 
drowsiness—quite excusable in the mid- 
dle of the night and at the end of a 
week of A. L. L. dissipation—one after 
another stole away; those who were go- 
ing no further, to their 100ms and their 
beds; those who were going on, to set- 
tle down in quiet corners for a little 
rest, and soon the parlors showed noth- 
ing but librarians taking naps; the few 
who slept not, longed for flashlight and 
camera. ‘ 

It was three o’clock in the morning 
before the sleepy company boarded the 
City of Mackinac and filed up to claim 
their state rooms and their baggage, 
wishing, while wearily waiting their 
turns, that the steamship company 
would adopt the Newark charging 
system. 

All were comfortably in bed and 
asleep before daylight, however, and 
some tireless ones were up again to 
breakfast and out on deck all morning 
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enjoying the water. At dinner the A. 
L. A. was strong in numbers, but soon 
there began to be mysterious disap- 
pearances, and it was discovered -later 
that with many of the party Saginaw 
Bay and seasickness had entered into 
their experience as cause and effect; 
calmer seas were ahead, though, and 
with the greater number the discomfort 
was of short duration. At Alpena en- 
ergetic explorers went ashore and re- 
ported the population of the place 
as 15,000 (a fact which was only ascer- 
tained after five different natives had 
been unsuccessfully interviewed) and 
that a goodly number of the inhabitants 
were congregated in front of the hotel 
to hear the Newsboys Band of Detroit, 
who, all unappreciated, were honoring 
our party by being melodious fellow- 
passengers. Sunday evening so many 
retired that the plan for having religious 
services in the cabin was abandoned, but 
some few gathered on deck to chat, and 
these mostly gravitated into one seri- 
ously good-natured group and had a fa- 
mous discussion on the money question. 

Then all went to their berths to be 
literally rocked to sleep like babes by 
the waters, and woke next morning to 
find themselves at Mackinac Island; 
those opposed to early rising went over 
to St Ignace and back, and a few con- 
tinued on up to the Sault, returning to 
Mackinac the next afternoon and re- 
porting a delightful trip. 

At Mackinac, Monday was spent by 
the greater number in driving or tramp- 
ing about to the principal “points of 
interest” on the island—the Fort was 
visited, the battlefield,and British land- 
ing, and the view was taken from the 
site of Fort Holmes; the spot where 
stood the house of Anne was hunted 
up, and Cupid’s pathway, and all of the 
places made famous by Miss Woclson’s 
novel. The historic and literary inter- 
est is mentioned first, as better befitting 
the dignity of librarians, but in truth 
they evinced quite as healthy an interest 
in the purely romantic—they climbed 
the steps from the Wishing Well with 
mouths filled with water; they went 
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“From Arch Rock’s height and shelving steep 
To western cliffs and Lover’s Leap;” 

They visited the Devil’s Kitchen, Rob- 
ertson’s Folly, Sugar Loaf, and others 
of the natural beauties and wonders of 
the place. 

After dinner that evening one of the 
tables was enlivened by some brilliant 
speeches, the occasion being the formal 
presentation to a very harmless appear- 
ing lady, of a gory hatchet bearing the 
inscription: “To one to whom the sight 
of blood is not distasteful!” 

During the evening, the vas. expanse 
of veranda at the Grand Hotel proved 
a favorite promenade. 

The popular plan for Tuesday morn- 
ing proved to be the steamer ride to St 
Ignace and back around the island. At 
St Ignace the grave of Marquette was 
visited and photographed, also the old 
church containing the picture of St Ig- 
nace; St Anthony’s rock was pointed 
out, and some delicious bits of local 
tradition picked up, such as the story 
about St Anthony succeeding Pere 
Marquette in his missionary labors, and 
disguising himself from the Indians by 
wearing a Prince Albert coat! 

A party of cyclers was organized for 
the afternoon, and walks ard drives 
were also in order. At 8 p.M. all as- 
sembled in the hotel parlor for the final 
session of the conference; announce- 
ments were made, and then the _ in- 
teresting paper of the evening, “The 
story of Mackinac,” was read by Mr 
Thwaites. 

President Dana was afterward called 
to the floor, and presented, in the name 
of his friends the ladies, with some 
sweets for which he had been heard to 
express a desire; adjournment was then 
made to the Casino, where a hop was in 
progress. 

On Wednesday morning many adieus 
were said and many handkerchiefs 
waved from steamer and dock, as at 
8:30 the City of Mackinac steamed 
away with most of the eastern people, 
and again as a little later the Manitou 
carried off the Chicago friends. A sail 
was planned by those remaining, and 
in the afternoon the trip was made to 











Les Chenaux Islands, or ‘‘The Snows,” 
as they are known in local parlance. 
Thursday dawned cool and misty and 
during the morning a somewhat dreary 
rain set in, but nature lovers discovered 
many attractive gray day effects 
through the mist. Some were leaving 
on the Alpena in the afternoon, and 
these were escorted to the boat and 
waved out of sight; after they were 
gone the shops proved alluring, but the 
hotel fire was also inviting, and it was 
avery contented group that was found 
in the late afternoon enjoying that fire, 
and all deeply absorbed in a discussion 
of mooted questions in fiction, by way 
of sequel to a similar discussion of art 
held the evening before. An impromptu 
program of recitation and song was ar- 
ranged for in the parlor that evening, 
in which time and place were appro- 
priately remembered by the singing of 
“Mackinac, my Mackinac,” and in the 
original ‘Tale of the bended trees.” 

On Friday the high officials left on 
the Manitou; it was rumored that they 
had been promised a “blow-out” in 
Chicago, and curious ones are still seek- 
ing to learn of whata librarian’s ‘‘blow- 
out” may consist. 

But seven survivors were left at the 
Grand; these on Saturday dwindled to 
three, and at 2 A.M. on the following 
Tuesday the last good-bye was said to 
Mackinac. 

Such is the merest outline of a most 
delightful trip—for varied individual 
experiences, and for all of the tales 
that should be told, we must refer to 
each one of the seventy-eight who went. 





* Will those members of the Mackinac 
party who hold unused meal tickets on 
the D. & C. steamers kindly forward 
them to A. A. Schantz, G. P. & T.A., 
Detroit & Cleveland Steam. Nav. Co.? 
By a mistake of the ticket agent, ten 
tickets were given with each round trip 
passage, instead of seven. The extra 
tickets will be charged to the agent, 
and those having them will confer a 
kindness by returning them. 
Respectfully, 
E. C. H. MERRIMAN. 
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Library Training Classes 


Armour—The class in library science at 
at Armour institute began work on 
September 17, with about twenty stu- 
dents. In addition to the regular work 
of the course, W. Irving Way, of Way & 
Williams, will give a course of ten 
lectures on bookmaking. Mr Way will 
also give a course of five lectures on the 
history and art of bookbinding, both 
courses to be fully illustrated. 

Dr Gunsaulus will give a course of 
lectures on the history of printing. A 
course on public documents will be 
given this year for the first time. 

All the members of the class of ’96 
are actively engaged in library work. 

Drexel—The examination for entrance 
to the class at Drexel institute was 
given on September 24, to a large 
number of applicants, and the school 
opens October 1. Miss Kroeger, the 
director, spent some time abroad this 
summer. 

Pratt—The class at Pratt institute be- 
gan work on September 28, with twenty 
in the first year course and five in the 
second year. There were 110 appli- 
cants for admission, the majority of 
whom are from the East, though New 
Mexico and British Columbia were 
represented. 

Of last year’s graduates Agnes Elliott 
has been appointed an assistant at the 
Carnegie library at Pittsburg, and Ka- 
trine H. Jacobson as an assistant in the 
Bloomingdale branch of the New York 
free circulating library. Annie C. 
Moore has been put in charge of the 
children’s room, of the institute library. 
Minna Stillman, of the class of ’93, has 
been appointed librarian of the Baxter 
library at Rutland, Vermont; Caroline 
Burnite, class of ’94, has been appointed 
to take charge of the library of Tome 
institute, Port Deposit, Md.; Mary E. 
Miller has been made librarian of the 
Equitable Life Insurance Co., New 
York City; Susan C. Foot, class of ’94, 
has been made librarian of the South 
Orange free library; Charlotte Todd, 
class of ’93, has become assistant in the 
library of the Union for Christian Work, 
in Brooklyn. 
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A Village Library Successfully 
managed 


Mentor is a village of but 500 people; 
therefore we aresomewhat limited in our 
abilityto raise funds for carrying on libra- 
ry work. But some six years ago I5 of 
us got together and began holding a ser- 
ies of meetings every month, something 
in the nature of the old New England 
township meeting, for the purpose of 
stirring up an interest in town affairs, 
and in doing that we considered it nec- 
essary to have some central point of 
interest around’ which we could all 
work, and we chose as that the library. 
There had never been a library in the 
village except a small circulating ii- 
brary. We all believed that the use of 
books and the greater knowledge of 
books would be a common center of 
interest around which we could all work 
and toward which we would be glad to 
give work. The result of five years’ 
work in this way was that we now have 
a library of about 1,600 volumes, and 
two years ago, acting under a general 
law of the state, we became incorporated 
and requested the village council to levy 
a tax for the work of the library. Weat 
that time had about 1,000 volumes. The 
council very readily saw the advantage 
of this kind of work. They appreciated 
what was being done for the. citizens 
and schools of the state, and therefore 
they levied a tax and turned the pro- 
ceeds of the tax over to the library 
board. In this way, you will see, the 
library board is kept entirely aloof from 
politics. There are no elections by the 
people, nor is the board appointed by 
any political officers. It is a self-con- 
stituted body, a corporate body under 
the laws of this state, and as long as we 
maintain our corporate existence the 
village may turn over the funds to the 
library. We settled this difficulty of 
women’s rights by having an equal 
number of both men and women on the 
board, and then in order to avoid the 
question of disruption of families we 
made the other member of the family 
who was not on, an honorary member 
of the board. In this way we increased 
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the number of workers and at the same 
time satisfied the desire of many peo- 
ple to hold office. 

But we found that 15, together with 
the supernumerary and honorary mem- 
bers, were unwieldy, and the work 
practically devolved upon very few of 
the members. Therefore, when we in- 
corporated, we made an executive 
board consisting of five members, and 
they had absolute management of the 
library proper. They are elected every 
year from the members of the associa- 
tion, the 15 and these others, and they 
have absolute control of the library. In 
this way we have found it very easy to 
accomplish the work we have set out 
to do. 

I have stated this result of our work 
to show what can be done. I believe 
that one of the best and easiest methods 
of education is through the library; that 
we reach all classes, all ages and all 
kinds of people, and by making the li- 
brary an adjunct of the public school 
system, we add materially to the ad- 
vantages that may be offered to the 
pupils. Although our library is sup- 
ported by the village, we make it abso- 
lutely free to any one who desires to 
use it. Those outside the village or 
township are required to put up a nom- 
inal deposit, merely for the safe return 
of the book. We made this the ideal 
toward which we are working—that the 
friendship of books is like the friend- 
ship of men, it is worth nothing and 
avails nothing unless it is used con- 
stantly and improved constantly. 

James R. GARFIELD. 

A supplement to Reading for the 
Young, by J. F. Sargent, has been pre- 
pared by his sisters, both practical li- 
brarians, which brings the list up to the 
end of 1895. The catalog, which in- 
cludes also the titles of articles con- 
tained in the Young People’s periodi- 
cals, is classified on general lines, with 
many notes indicating the special mer- 
its and qualities of the various books. 
The book is published for the A. L. A. 
publishing section by the Library Bu- 
reau and is about ready for issue. 
































News from the Library Field 
East 


Viola Tutt!e has been elected libra- 
rian of Acton Centre (Mass.) 


C. F. Holman has been elected libra- 
rian of Nashua (N. H.) 


C. H. Greenleaf has been elected 
librarian of the Chelmsford Center 
( Mass.) library. 


The work on the library building at 
Portsmouth (N. H.) has been finished, 
and the building turned over to the city. 


The Fair Haven (Vt.) public library 
has been enlarged by the addition of 
anotherroom. It now has about 3,500v. 


Edith. D. Aitkin and Edith Campbell 
have been appointed librarians of the 
new public library at Thompsonville 
(Conn ) 


New Haven (Conn.) public library 
has received a fine collection of litho- 
graphic engravings illustrative of In- 
dian art from a Maharajah of ‘India. 


Isabelle A. Kerr has resigned her 
position as librarian of the public li- 
brary of Danielson (Conn.) Emma C. 
Hammond has been chosen as her 
successor. 


The new public library of Williams- 
bury (Mass.) is being put in shape. 
About 2,500 volumes have been re- 
ceived and are being classified by Sarah 
J. Morse, of Brooklyn. 


Central Atlantic 


. The public library of Montclair (N. 
J.) has already outgrown its quarters 
in the three years it has been opened, 
and plans are being laid for a new li- 
brary building. The hours of remain- 
ing open have been increased. 


George Watson Cole who was obliged 
to resign as librarian of Jersey City on 
account of illness, has entirely re- 
covered his health and is ready to enter 
again actively into work. Mr Cole 


was elected treasurer of the A. L. A. 
at Cleveland. 
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James Douglas, president of the 
Copper Queen Co., of New York and 
Arizona, is a stanch supporter of public 
libraries. He has founded in Kings- 
bridge, New York City, in Bisbee and 
Prescott, Arizona, free public libraries. 
each with a commodious reading room. 
Mr. Douglas is the author of a volume 
on the Canadian question in Questions 
of the day series, and is also a con- 
tributor to the Outlook and the Nation. 


A Japanese tea and curio exhibit was 
given on August 7 and 8, at the home 
of Dorcas Hull, Milton-on-the-Hudson, 
New York, for the benefit of the Sarah 
H. Hallock free library. There were 
collections from Egypt, Japan, Syria, 
Hawaii, Bermudaand many other places; 
an Egyptian mask 3,000 years old, ar- 
ticles of old colonial times, and modern 
pictures were exhibited. There was 
dancing each evening, and refresh- 
ments were served. It was a very enjoy- 
able affair, and financially as well as 
socially a great success. 


Central 


Chas. H. Evans has been elected 
librarian of the Chicago Historical so- 


. ciety. 


Geo. W. Shea has given $500 toward 
founding a teachers’ library in O’Brien 
county, lowa. 


Virginia Dodge of the class of ’96 of 
Armour institute library class has been 
appointed librarian of Cedar Rapids. 


The Ladies’ Library Association of 
Owosso, (Mich.) report 2,750v. in the 
library, and an active circulation. 


A library association has been formed 
in Columbia, (Ill.), and a public library 
will soon be opened with F. Divers 
librarian. 


Maude Straight of the class of ’96 of 
Armour institute has been engaged to 
organize the Young Men’s library at 
Dubuque, (Ia.) 

The library at De Pere ( Wis ) is being 
reorganized. A full outfit of Library 
Bureau supplies will be used in this 
library. Emma M. Mortag is in charge. 
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Riverside ( Ill.) has taken steps toward 
_ a new public library and hopes to have 
it organized and ready for use by 
November 1. Willard C. Gore will be 
in charge of it. 


The greater part of the reference 
books of the Chicago public library has 
been removed to the new library build- 
ing. The circulating library will not 
be moved until spring. 


The public library started in Rock- 
ville (I{l.) in June with 3,400v., reports 
a steady circulation of 800v. a week, a 
fair proportion of which is non-fiction. 
G. Keating is librarian. 


Marked progress in work and inter- 
est is reported from Joliet, (Ill.) pub- 
lic library. Steps have been taken to- 
ward a new library building to cost 
$130,000. 
brarian. 


The newly elected library board of 
Indianapolis is beginning on several 
plans for the improvement of the li- 
brary. Four branch libraries will soon 
be opened in the four extremes of the 
city and several sub-stations in various 
other parts of the city. 


Electra C. Doren has been elected 
librarian of the Dayton, (O.) public 
library. Miss Doren has for years done 
efficient work as assistant librarian in 
the same library, and has spent the past 
year in the East, making an extended 
study of library methods. 


The library board of Sioux City (Ia.) 
has levied three-tenths mill on the dol- 
lar for the library fund. Mrs R. A. 
Oberholtzer was re-elected librarian and 
M. Buchanan, assistant. The report 
shows 1,000v. added during the year and 
41,000v. circulated; salaries $1,401,20. 


The annual report of Reddick library, 
Ottawa, (Ill.), shows the no. of books in 
library to be 8,465; no. added the past 
year 887; no. of books drawn 27,078. 
Mrs N. D. Nash, librarian, with one as- 
sistant, has recataloged the library. It 
is classified on the D. C. plan, issues a 
finding list and’ has a subject card 
catalog. 


Mrs S. C. McIntosh is li- 
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Several eastern newspapers com- 
menting on the Chicago public library 
having the largest circulation of any 
public library in the world, give John 
Vance Cheney as librarian. This is 
wrong. F.H. Hild is the man to whose 
efficient work Chicago is indebted for 
this state of affairs. Mr Cheney is at 
the Newberry library which is a refer- 
ence library and very conservative in 
its work. 

South 


Lina Harvey has been elected libra- 
rian of the public library at Clarksville 
(Tenn. ) 


The Young Men’s library of Atlanta 
(Ga.) is in a growing condition, owing 
to the enthusiastic efforts of Anne 
Wallace, the librarian. Personal ap- 
peals, circular letters and special invita- 
tions are used to interest the people in 
the library and these means are bearing 
fruit. 


A recent report of the Garland Fer- 
guson library at Long Beach ( Miss.) 
shows that in the ten months it has 
been opened its 800v. have circulated 
nearly four times. The foundation of 
a new building is laid and through the 
efforts of a few public spirited citizens 
the library will soon be in a home of 
its own. 


West 
A. P. Stokes of New York has given 


a building and $1,000 for a public li- 
brary in Austin, Nev. 


Pacific Coast 


The public library at Livermore, 
(Cal.) has been opened. Mrs Harp is 
librarian. 


The quarters of the Los Angeles 
(Cal.) publiclibrary have been enlarged 
to take in the entire third floor of the 
city hall. 


Extensive improvements will be 
made in the library building of Santa 
Barbara (Cal.) and the library will be 
closed for a time. 
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LIBRARY DEPARTMENT. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. 


CHICAGO. 


UR Library Department was organized many years ago, and 
its attention is devoted exclusively to the requirements of 





public, university, college, and school libraries, 

We make a special point of promptness and care in the execu- 
tion of orders entrusted to us, and we shall appreciate the priv- 
ilege of submitting prices, 

The great volume of our library business, and the immense 
stock which we carry, gives us necessarily an experience which 
cannot work otherwise than to the advantage of our patrons, 

The importation of foreign books forms a large item in our 
business, and when the interests of libraries can be better served 
by importing certain books, we shall gladly do it. 

We are very successful in picking up books out of print, or 
which for other reasons are difficult to procure, and we believe 
that we have arrived as nearly as possible at the solution of this 
problem of the library business, 

We earnestly invite correspondence, 

A. C, McCLURG & CO,, 
Wabash Avenue and Madison Street, 
; CHICAGO. 
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[ESTABLISHED 1848] 


LEMCKE & BUECHNER 


(Formerly B. WESTERMANN & CO.) 


812 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


With offices at LONDON, LEIPZIG, PARIS 


Booksellers, Importers--and Publishers. 


Agents by appointment to many of the largest American and Foreign 
College and Public Libraries. 


OUR TERMS TO LIBRARIES ARE LOWER 
THAN THOSE OF FOREIGN AGENCIES. 


PERIODICALS SUPPLIED AT LOWER RATES THAN MAIL COPIES AND IN BETTER SHAPE FOR BINDING 











AMERICAN BOOKS AT LOWEST RATES. 





Importations from all parts of the world, weekly shipments from England, Germany and France 
by the fastest steamers. Orders dispatched by every mail steamer. We solicit subscriptions 
to our Monthly Bulletin of World-Literature, a list of the most important publications of 
Germany, France, England, America, Italy, Spain, Scandinavia, and other countries, with 
complete index and supplement of critical notes. Subscription, per year, 25 cents. Cloth 
Cover and Reading Case for same, 20 cents. Recently published : 


CATALOGUE RAISONNE OF WORLD-LITERATURE 


I. German Classics and Belles-Lettres; German Juvenile Literature, price 10 cts. 
ll, French Classics and Belles-Lettres, price 10 cts. 





Miss M. S. Cutler, of Albany, says of the German Catalogue: ‘‘It covers a difficult ground in 
the most satisfactory way. It ought to be in the hands of every librarian in the country.”’ Mr. G. 
M. Jones, of the French Catalogue: ‘It is a valuable and useful work.”’ 

; wmnnnnnnnnnnn 


AMERICAN AGENTS FOR THE 


TAUCHNITZ COLLECTION OF BRITISH AUTHORS 





The most convenient, well printed, cheapest edition on good paper, in which books meant to be 
read, were ever published.—/V. Y. Tribune. 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Fluegel, a universal English-German and German-English Dictionary. New edition, 3 volumes. 
English-German part, 2 vols., half mor., $11.00. German-English part, | vol., half mor., $5.50. 


Fluegel-Schmidt-Tanger’s School and Hand-Lexicon of the German and English Languages, 
2 vols., large 8vo., half leather, N. Y. 1896, introd. price, $4.50. The German-English part 
separately, introd. price, $2.60. - 


The two Standard Dictionaries which no Library can be without. 
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FIFTY 
VOLUMES 
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HALF RUSSIA 
At 50, 60 and 70 Cents 


Riverside School Library 





A Series of Fifty Books of Permanent Value, Carefully Chosen, Thoroughly Edited, 
Clearly Printed, Durably Bound in Half Leather, and Sold at Low Prices. 


PREPARED WITH SPECIAL REGARD FOR AMERICAN SCHOOLS 


Aldrich. The Story of a Bad Boy......... 70 
PUNGSLHOM. STOTIES.. 0. ccc sce ccesewese 50 
Arabian Nights. Talesfromthe * ...... 50 
Bacon. A Japanese Interior.............. 60 
Brown, John. Rab and his Friends, and 
Other Dogs and Men............... 


Bunyan. The Pilgrim’s Progress * 


Burroughs. Birds and Bees, and Other 
srudies in Nattiré. oc. cba ee evar. 60 
Cooper. The Last of the Mohicans....... 70 
Dana. Two Years Before the Mast....... 70 
Defoe. Robinson Crusoe...............:. 60 

Dickens. A Christmas Carol, and The 
Cricket'on.the Heartiy.. . 3000656. 2:. 50 
Eliot, George. Silas Marner.............. 50 
Emerson. Essaysand Poems * ......... 50 
Fiske. The War of Independence........ 60 
Franklin. Autobiography................ 50 
Goldsmith. The Vicar of Wakefield...... 50 
Griffis. Brave Little Holland............. 60 
Grimm. German Household Tales * ..... 50 

Hawthorne. Grandfather’s Chair, and Bi- 
ORTAPMICAl StOTIES. £5562 sinh sae sce 5 « 70 
66 The House of the Seven Gables 70 

6s The Wonder-Book, and Tan- 
PIC WOOG POO B gan ci ks gies es brasint s 70 

Holmes. The Autocrat ‘of the Break fast- 
Pe Soa oy Lun a nlclsee orale seek en 60 

. Grandmother's Story, and other 
WOTKE GG FTOGES oii ces aies sacs 50 
Hughes. Tom Brown's School Days...... 60 
Irving. Essays from the Sketch Book.... 50 


Jewett, Sarah Orne. Tales of New England 60 
Lamb. Tales from Shakespeare.......... 60 
Larcom, Lucy. A New England Girlhood. 60 


* The books marked with a star are in preparation for speedy issue. 


others are now ready. 





Longfellow. The Children’s Hour, and 
FUR ONIN > 068s 0045-06 HOE s areio's 
sé Evangeline, The Courtship of 
Miles Standish, and The Song of Hia- 
WN Paw ess = ciseeine sb eocinrenrnee 69 
ae Tales of a Wayside Inn..... 60 
Lowell. The Vision of Sir Launfal, and 
Other Verse and Prose.............. 
Miller, Olive Thorne. Bird-Ways........ 
Milton. Minor Poems, and Books I-III of 
PIBOIOLIBE f05 5's wlecc's aisin'ecs casie b.ess's 50 
Parton. Captains of Industry, First Series. 60 
2 Second “ 
hicheriemn, Abby Sage. Stories from Old 
POM OOo 65 dict 50k ois acceded 60 
SN SE UMMIENOEE gigs o.c keke ate aie ewe ecomeet 70 
oc. The hagy of the Lake. inc... 5.063 60 
Scudder. Fables and Folk-Stories........ 50 
$6 George Washington............ 60 
Shakespeare. Julius Cesar, and As You 
ESMGCEGS, fclosih on deawhcee sade peewee ss 50 
Stowe. Uncle Tom’s Cabin.............. 70 
Swift. Gulliver's Voyages to Lilliput and 
TORIC i vee .& 00's sa eee 50 


Tennyson Enoch Arden, The Coming of 
Arthur, and Other Poems............ 5 

Thaxter, Celia. Stories and Poems for 
Children 
Warner. Being a Boy............-scseee- 
Whittier. Selections from Child | ife in 
Poetry and Prose 
6s Snow-Bound, The Tent on the 
Beach, and Other Poems aT eee 
Wiggin, Kate Douglas. Polly Oliver's 
RII 62 Sccuca X blasdis a saw OER 


The 


er 








A descriptive circular of all the volumes of the Riverside School Library will be sent on application. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. are the only authorized publishers of the works of Longfellow, 


Whittier, Lowell, Holmes, Emerson, Thoreau and Hawthorne. 


All editions which lack 


the imprint or authorization of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. are issued without the consent 
and contrary to the wishes of the authors or their heirs. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 
4 Park St., BOSTON. 


1 E. 17th St., NEW YORK. 


' 138 Adams St., CHICAGO. 
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Librarians and others will do well to comimunicate 
with us before placing their orders. 
The latest publications of all the leading American 
9 and English publishers are kept in stock, thereby 
enabling us to fill orders with utmost despatch. 


Special attention is asked to our facilities for im- 


SONS porting books free of duty. 


153-157 Fifth Ave., New York. MODEL LIBRARIES 


A NEW PLAN. Of special interest to Librarians and those about to establish libraries. 
Send for catalogues and particulars of these libraries of books selected by experts, and en- 
dorsed by the various State Library Commissions and educational officials. 


ONE THOUSAND annotated catalogues, with name and rules of library, given with 
each Model Library. 


Correspondence Solicited. 





Send for our general catalogue of publications and importations, and specimen copy of 


THE BOOK BUYER 


a monthly magazine devoted to books, authors, and literary affairs. 
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LIBRARY ADHESIVES 





1 b 

’ A beautiful homogeneous adhesive, pure white and 
1-HIGGINS PHOTO MOUNTER. delicately scented, for mounting photographs, tex- 
tile samples, scrap book, tissue work, and general use as a substitute for mucilage. Always ready and requires no 
preparation. In 3 0z., 6 0z., 140z. and % Gallon and Gallon Jars. 30z. Jar prepaid by mail, thirty cents. 


? Astrong, clear, non-sedimentary Fluid Mucil- 
2-HIGGINS TAURINE MUCI LAGE. age of seat ———- and quick catch. Non- 
corrosive, and will not become dirty and stained in use. Adopted by the Schoo] Board of Indianapolis to the exclu- 
sion of all other mucilages. In 20z., 40z., % Pt. and Qt. Bottles, and1,2and5Galicn Cans. 20z. Bottle prepaid 


by mail, twenty-five cents. 


3-HIGGINS’ DRAWING-BOARD AND LIBRARY MUCILAGE. 


A Semi-fluid Adhesive of extraordinary strength. For sticking paper to paper, paper to cloth, or leather to paper or 
cloth, it is unequaled. Excellent for mounting drawings, maps 9r pictures on cloth, paper or wood, and for repairing 
and labelling books. The 5,000 volumes of the model library at the World’s Fair were repaired and labelled with it, 
and it was voluntarily exhibited and recommended by the committee in charge as the only satisfactory adhesive for 
the purpose. Its utility in libraries is hence apparent. Injo0z., 60z.,140z. and % Gallon and Gallon Jars. 
3 0z. Jar prepaid by mail, thirty cents. 

SOLD BY DEALERS IN ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, PHOTO SUPPLIES AND STATIONERY. 

These goods sre peculiarly adapted for library use, being of the very highest standard and hence popular educators in 
themselves. The adhesives are extremely strong, yet spread easily and smoothly in a very thin film, so that they go further 
than starch or flour pastes or gum mucilages, and as they never deteriorate or spoil there is no waste, and they are hence more 
economical in the end than cheap goods. Descriptive circulars and full information will be sent postpaid on application. 

CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Originators and Manufacturers, 
INKS AND ADHESIVES. 168-172 Eighth St., Brooklyn, N. Y., U. S. A. 


London Office: 106 Charing Cross Road. 


OF INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS AND BOOK BUYERS 


We wish to call the attention of librarians and others to the rapid growth 
and completeness of our Library Department. We are prepared to fill, with the 
utmost care and promptness, all orders intrusted to us. 

We carry a very large and complete stock of books in all departments of 
literature, including medical and scientific works. 

Our “K” Catalogue is elaborate and comprehensive, embracing the most 
important books in all departments of literature. 

Our “S” List is devoted to medical and scientific books, and includes the 
more important works of all publishers relating to these subjects. 

Our School Library Catalogue is devoted to the needs of schools, and is 
very valuable to all who are interested in school work. 

The Book Bulletin is a quarterly publication, and gives a list of many new 
publications, both foreign and American. 

Kindly submit lists to us for quotations. All inquiries receive the most 
prompt and careful attention. 

Librarians and library officials are invited to come and see us when in the 
city. We shall be pleased to show you through our establishment and, in any 
way possible, to serve your interests. Correspondence solicited. 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 


111 to 120 Michigan Avenue, 








Chicago. 


(OPPOSITE THE NEW POST OFFICE.) 
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"V7E beg to inform Librarians that beside our 
Regular Edition Work, we make a specialty of 








HKebinding O10 Volumes 
of every Description. 


Our English Sewing guarantees a flexible and 





durable book, and our low prices and excellency of work- 





manship are beyond competition. Special attention iS 





also given to the 


Binding of Periodicals 
IN ANY STYLE 





which may be desired by the librarian. 


Boston Bookbinding Go. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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Appleton’s Library Lists. 





ON sae whether for the school, home, or the public at large, are among 

the most important and wide-reaching educational factors in the advance- 
ment of civilization. Modern intellectual activity, keeping pace with modern 
invention, has added to the earlier stores of literature myriads of books, and a 
still greater mass of reading-matter in other forms. Unfortunately, much of the 
material put into print is not of an educational or elevating character. It is 
important, then, in the selection of books for public use, especially for the young, 
that great care be exercised to secure only such kinds of reading as will be 
wholesome, instructive, and permanently valuable. 

For more than fifty years Messrs. D. AppLETon & Co. have been engaged in 
the publication of the choicest productions from the pens of distinguished authors 
of the past and present, of both Europe and America, and their catalogue of 
books now comprises several thousand volumes, embracing every department of 
knowledge. Classified lists of these publications have been prepared, affording 
facilities for a judicious selection of books covering the whole range of LITERA- 
TURE, SCIENCE, and Art, for individual book-buyers or fora thorough equip- 


ment of any library. 





Lists A and B are of books selected especially for School Libraries. 


List A.--For Primary and Intermediate Grades. 
List B.--For Grammar and High School Grades. 


The other lists are of books grouped according to subjects, and include the above. 
The classifications are as follows: 











List D.—HIstory. List Q.—PoETRY AND EssAy. 
*“* E.—BIOGRAPHY. ** R.—TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 
“« F.—PHYSICAL SCIENCE. ‘* §.—PEDAGOGY AND EDUCATION. 
** G.—MENTAL AND MORAL SCIENCE. ‘“* T.—FICTION. 
** H.—POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE. ‘* U.—AMUSEMENTS AND RECREATIONS. 
** I.—FINANCE AND ECONOMICS. ‘* V.—EVOLUTION. 
** K.—HYGIENE AND SANITARY SCIENCE. “* W.--RELIGION. 
“* L.—PHILOSOPHY AND METAPHYSICS, “ X.—Law. 
** M.—TECHNOLOGY AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS. ‘* Y.—MEDICINE. 
*“. N.—ANTHROPOLOGY, ETHNOLOGY, ARCHAZOLOGY, “* Z.—JUVENILE Books. 
PALHONTOLOGY. AA.—UNCLASSIFIED. 
“* O.--LANGUAGE, LITERATURE, AND ART. BB.—SCHOOL. AND COLLEGE TEXT-Books. 
“* P,—REFERENCE Books. CC.—SPANISH PUBLICATIONS. 





We respectfully invite the attention of public and private book-buyers 
everywhere to these lists, confident that they will be found of interest and profit. 
Single lists mailed free. Complete set, ten sections, 18 cents, to cover postage. 
Bound in one volume, 340 pages, 8vo, 30 cents. Free to librarians. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Pusuisuers, 


243 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 72 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 
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THE GEO. F. KING 
Pensand Pencils 


FIAWE WO BSQUAL 





For Catalog Work we recommend King’s No. 5 and No. 9. 


KING’S PENCIL NO. 2X IS THE BEST, 
THEREFORE THE CHEAPEST. 


Samples furnished FREE to libraries on application to Library Bureau. 


Geo. F. King & Merrill 


38 Hawley Street. BOSTON, MASS. 





Library Bureau 


will send a full, ‘illustrated catalog of library supplies to any new 
library, or to those interested in reorganizing libraries, upon applica- 


tion. This catalog is one of the best library aids for beginners. 


Correspondence solicited. 


Library Bureau, 


146 Franklin St., Boston. 405 Security Building, St. Louis. 
273 Stewart Building, New York. 603 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
215 Madison St., Chicago. 1416 F Street, N. W., Washington. 


10 Bloomsbury St., London, W. C. 
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LIBRARY BOOK STACKS 


The “Stikeman” Adjustable and Absolutely Adjustable Patent 
Steel Shelving, though but a few years in use, have 
been adopted in the following libraries : 


MORRISON-REEVES LIBRARY, Richmond, Ind. 

SOUTHWORTH LIBRARY, Dryden, N. Y. 

REDWOOD LIBRARY, Newport, R. I. 

LUTHERAN THEO, SEM. LIBRARY, Gettysburg, Pa. 

STRATFORD LIBRARY, Stratford, Conn. 

BRYN MAWR COLLEGE LIBRARY, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

DYER LIBRARY, Saco, Me. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY, Lowell, Mass. 

OTIS LIBRARY, Norwich, Conn. 

CHRISTIAN HALL LIBRARY ASS'N, Philadelphia, Pa. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE COLLEGE LIBRARY, Durham,N. H. 

PEQUOT LIBRARY, Southport, Conn. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY, Somerville, Mass. 

HATCH LIBRARY, Cleveland, Ohio. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY, Portland, Me. 

HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY, Winsted, Conn. 

HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY, Detroit, Mich. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY, Greenwich, Conn. 

LAW LIBRARY, Canton, Ohio. 

STATE LIBRARY, Dover, Del. 

HART MEMORIAL LIBRARY, Troy,N.Y. - 

STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Warrensburg, Mo. 

ST. JOSEPH’S SEMINARY OF THE CITY OF NEW 
YORK, Yonkers, N. Y. 

CHURCH CLUB LIBRARY, Brooklyn, N, Y. 

ST. MICHAEL’S CHURCH LIBRARY, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

RESIDENCE OF A. A. LOW, ESQ., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Our systems admit of partial and absolute adjustment, while the spacing between 
divisions is brought to a minimum. 





Lightness and Simplicity, with Greatest Strength, is used in Construction. 


These stacks are on exhibition at our warerooms, where full information 
and catalogue may be obtained. 


. 


Correspondence Solicited.... 





MEDAL AND DIPLOMA AWARDED BY COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION 1893. 


A. B. & W. T. WESTERVELT 


Workers in Plain and Ornamental Iron and Steel. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


The Stikeman Patent Book Stacks 
102 Chambers St., Cor. Church, New York. 
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ESTABLISHED 1872 





LONDON PARIS LEIPZIG 
2 Star Yard, Carey St. 76 Rue de Rennes. Hospital St., ro. 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT 


Purchasing Agent for Universities and Public Libraries 
810 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


Best facilities and lowest rates for the importation of 


FOREIGN BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


1.—The receipt of every order is acknowledged at once. 
2.—Orders are sent to my European offices twice a week. 


3.—Shipments from London, Paris, and Leipzig are received every week, hence 
I can import: from London in 3 to 4 weeks; frum Paris in 4 weeks; from Leipzig in 
4 to 5 weeks. 


4.—Orders which could not be filled at once are reported. 


5.—Out of print and scarce books are hunted up. Of such works a list in fornr 
of a card catalogue is made up and is constantly betore the eyes of the clerks. 


6.—A list of continuations is kept of works being published in consecutive vol- 
ie. Such volumes are supplied as soon as published without a reminder from 
the customer. 


7.—Patterns of bindings are taken from all specially bound first volumes. 


8.—Periodicals are imported flat in bales by fastest steamers and delivered to 
my customers cheaper, quicker, and in better condition than by mail from abroad. 


JUST OUT: 
CATALOGUE OF SETS OF PERIODICALS 
AND LARGE AND RARE WORKS 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT 
810 Broadway, . NEW YORK. 
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NOW READY. 


Loe THEORY. OF 


National »° International Bibliography 


With Special Reference to the Introduction of System in the 
Record of Modern Literature 


By FRANK CAlPBELL 


(Of the Library, British Museum.) 


Under the above title, Mr. FRANK CAMPBELL, of the British Museum, has 
completed a work which has long been sorely needed in the Library world. 


It is scarcely possible to have been on the staff of the finest library in the 
world for twelve years without having abundant opportunities-for noticing the 
various methods adopted throughout the world of literature, and the present 
work shows that Mr. CAMPBELL has made full use of his opportunities. 


The main purpose of the book is to show that the successful cataloging and 
indexing of literature, both National and International, is dependent upon State 
direction and control; and that this is the true secret of ultimate uniformity in 
cataloging the literature of the world. 


In its National aspects, the work refers more chiefly to the British Empire, 
but leads up to the dominating idea of an International system of bibliography. 


In spite of the technical character of the work, it will be found to possess a 
variety of interests for all who are interested in the art of cataloging literature. 


A special feature of the work consists in its lengthy explanations of the vari- 
ous kinds of works of reference required by the literary student. 


To Men of Science it should prove of much assistance in its careful examina- 
tion of the problems connected with the cataloging of periodical literature. 


It will be found to have a special interest, not only for librarians in all kinds 
of libraries, but also for all students of general or official literature. 


One Volume, p. 500. Medium 8vo, Paper Covers, 10s. 6d. net. 


Library Bureau 
(CEDRIC CHIVERS, A/anager), 


10 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 
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THE NEW 


HAMMOND 


No. 2. 


THE STANDARD 
OF THE WORLD 











The Librarian’s Typewriter Par Excellence 


Used exclusively by all the prominent Libraries in the United States 
and England. The only machine that can and does meet all the 


requirements of Library Card Indexing. 





PAPER OF ANY WIDTH MAY BE INSERTED. 





_CARDS OF ANY SIZE MAY BE USED. 





Perfect Alignment and Uniform Impression are Always Insured 





FORTY STYLES OF TYPE, INSTANTLY INTERCHANGEABLE. 





FOURTEEN LANGUAGES ON A SINGLE MACHINE. 





Send for Catalogue and specimen of “ Hammond” work. 


The Hammond Typewriter Co. 


424 East 62d Street, NEW YORK. 

















